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The Davidson offers to business and 
industry the most modern and effi- 
cient means of producing office forms, 
form letters, cutieasial reports, sta- 
tionery, envelopes, advertising litera- 
ture, etc., at high speed and low cost. 
Unlike any other duplicator, the 
Davidson will reproduce from offset 
plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber 
“sage so you may select the method 

‘st suited to the job. And only a 
Davidson can give you all this in one 
machine. 

* * * 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


lt tells the complete 
story of the Davidson 
«+ Shows how if can 
give you a new high 
in quality at a new 
low in cost. Write to- 
day...no obligation. 
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DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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Whe gle. ..OM WHEELS 


There’s nothing backward about these psychological warriors. They operate 
where things are happening. Bumping along over shell torn roads . . . following 
closely each front line advance . . . they’re ready to go into operation at a 
moment's notice. Each of these mobile units of the OWI is fully equipped with 
a Davidson Dual Duplicator, plenty of offset plates and supplies, type, type- 
writer, and reams of paper . . . everything that’s needed to prepare and produce 
thousands of effective propaganda leaflets based on accurate, last minute news. 

Shot from guns or dropped from planes, these leaflets spread the news of our 
steady advance . . . give hope to oppressed peoples . . . and cause thousands of 
our enemies to lay down their arms in surrender. 

The Office of War Information in collaboration with the Army is performing 
a vital service in this psychological warfare. And not only in these mobile units. 
but in OWL outposts all over the world, Davidson Dual Duplicators are used 
for speedy, efficient, dependable production of various types of propaganda 
literature even under the most trying conditions. 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, lilinois 

Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








“J have two refrigerators, and I wish they were both Servels” 


JUNE, 1944 


says 


famous soprano 


Miss Speaks has a Servel in her country home—a mechani- 
cal refrigerator in town. So she has a chance to compare 
the two kinds. She says, ““My Servel never makes a noise, 
never gives any trouble. I hardly know it’s there.” That’s 
because Servel, the Gas Refrigerator, has no moving parts 
in its freezing system to wear out or become noisy. 


Two million people own Servels today, and a lot of others tell 
us they’d like to. But we’re 100 per cent on war work—and 
the few refrigerators we have made are for the Army and 
Navy. After the war we expect to make more Gas Refrig- 
erators than ever—and even more attractive ones! Mean- 
while, Uncle Sam offers you a fine way tosave up. Buy Bonds, 


Another coming attraction will be the new Servel All-Year 
Gas Air Conditioning System. It will heat homes in Winter, 
cool them in Summer, and keep perfect humidity the year 
round, all with one simple unit. We had these systems 
perfected before the war, and hundreds of them are now on 
test in homes. The families who have them are enthusiastic! 


Your Gas Company wil! announce all new Servel products, 
just as it announced the Gas Refrigerator that “stays silent 
and lasts longer.” If you plan to modernize your home 
after the war, there’s nothing unpatriotic in thinking about 
it now. Your Gas Company will be glad to help you plan. 
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One More Lack for Adam 
From RicuHarp E. VEerNor, Rotarian 
Fire-Prevention Publicist 
Chicago, Illinois 
To the lacks of Adam which have re- 
ceived publicity in Tue Rotarian for 
May [page 1] and April [page 57], may 
I add my own version, as follows: 
Re: “Adam's Lacks” :— 
Though scarce a pity 
He missed all lite— 
Rary craz! 


‘Cheerful Spirit . . . Encouragement’ 

Noted by Evan Watts 

Wellington, New Zealand 

THE RorarRiAn is really remarkable in 

its cheerful spirit, its encouragement for 
coéperation, and its choice of the very 
best in accord with your admirable 
aims. ... As a magazine of world-wide 
distribution, you have a magnificent op- 
portunity for the exploration and solu- 
tion of present-day world problems. May 
your power increase. 


Dams vs. Erosion Control 

From ELMER T. PETERSON, Rotarian 

Associate Editor, The Oklahoman 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

I know you don’t want to prolong a 
controversy, especially when it concerns 
a subject on which there is virtual unan- 
imity—that of the necessity of conserv- 
ing our soil—but the letter of N. R. 
Graham, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, in the 
May Rorarian is of such nature that it 
seems to require an answer. 

In my article in the April issue [Pre- 
cious Mud!] I did not refer to a flood of 
1883, as he says, but of 1833, which 
makes quite a difference, for in 1833 
there was no plowland on the Arkansas 
River watershed. There was no damage 
in 1833, because man had not exposed 
the topsoil—not because he wasn't liv- 
ing there. 

I did not refer to “one or two fail- 
ures” by way of siltation of dams; I 
referred to a general trend. Ample sub- 
stantiation of my point is to be found in 
Bulletin No. 521, The Siltation of Reser- 
voirs, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is a 
rather staggering exposition of the fact 
that most of our reservoirs, whether for 
water supply, power, alleged “flood con- 
trol,” or recreation, will become useless 
by siltation in a relatively short time, 
when we think of the destiny of our 
nation and posterity. Even the great 
Boulder Dam will be put out of business 
by siltation in five generations, accord- 
ing to this authoritative and scientific 
investigation. In an article I wrote for 
The Saturday Evening Post for August 
21, 1943, I showed by ample authority 
that adequate erosion control would pro- 
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tect the people of the bottomlands, for 
it would stop floods. 

Mr. Graham seems to trust dam build- 
ers to solve the flood problem. These 
men are highly competent in their re- 
stricted field, but nobody can contend 
that their dam building has stopped 
floods when the reservoirs are allowed 
to fill up so they may furnish power. 
These gentlemen are not concerned with 
the matter of stopping water right 
where it falls. They take the floods 
after they have formed, and try to con- 
trol them, and this method hasn't 
worked very well, as we can see almost 
anywhere in the United States in a rainy 
spell. But even if this method did con- 
trol floods, it would still be a failure in 
the long run, because it doesn’t save the 
soil, which is our most precious treasure. 


Recognize and Apply Moral Law 
Insists JAMES W. Owens, Rotarian 
Engineer, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

There is a serious oversight in each 
of the three postwar plans reviewed 
by Vera Micheles Dean in the April is- 
sue of THE Rotarian which is common 
to the majority of such plans—namely, 
the failure to emphasize the importance 
of the moral law. Unless there is a 
recognition of the moral law by any 
world body politic which may be organ- 
ized, nothing will be gained by an in- 
dividual striving for world citizenship 
to supplement his limited national citi- 
zenship. 

In order to define a “world citizen,” 
we cannot do better than paraphrase 
Webster’s definition of a citizen (of the 
United States). Thus: 

A world citizen is a citizen (native 
or naturalized) of any nation which has 
subscribed to the constitution of a duly 
constituted world body politic, who has 
the privilege of voting for officers of 
that world body, is qualified to fill such 
offices, and is entitled to full protection 
in the exercise and enjoyment of the 
so-called national rights. 

It is for the protection of “national 
rights,” which fundamentally are the 
“private rights” of nationals, that the 
moral law must be recognized in the 
constitution of a world body politic. 
Such recognition would make it possible 
for this body to incorporate in its con- 
stitution the following international bill 
of rights which can be subscribed to and 
wholeheartedly supported by its citi- 
zens: 

1. It is the inalienable right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live. 

2. All nations are on a plane of com- 
plete equality, before God and the law, 
with all other nations. 

3. Sovereign rights (as defined on the 





basis of the moral law) are inherent in 
every nation and cannot be surrendered 
to any other nation, in whole or in part. 

4. No nation has any moral right to 
impose its will on any other nation, ex. 
cept in those cases wherein the peace of 
other nations is threatened. In such 
cases, all nations subscribing to this bil! 
of rights are obligated to codrdinate 
their respective sovereign wills and use 
such measures as may be applicable in 
the particular case and at the particular 
time to reéstablish tranquillity. 

5. No nation shall be expected or 
forced to conform to any other nation 
in matters of religion or culture. 

6. General alliances, between two or 
more nations, are contrary to the inalien- 
able rights of all other nations. 

7. The economic well-being of all 
nations is a condition of peace. 

Emphasis of these duties and rights 
by a recognition of the moral law in the 
constitution of a world body politic 
would inject a new hope into the lives 
of the peoples of the world and facili- 
tate taking the necessary parliamentary 
steps by all nations for the full par- 
ticipation of their nationals as world 
citizens, as defined herein. Also, the 
gradual elimination of everything in na- 
tional constitutions and policies which 
does not conform to this bill of rights. 

In conclusion any workable method 
of representation in a world body politic 
made up of diversified and numerically 
different political groups will probably 
have to be based on both nationality 
and population, similar to our “two- 
house system.” 


Mexico City Investment 

Recalled by B. P. Bacrow, Rotarian 

Paper Manufacturing 

Adrian, Michigan 

The article Mexico City Invests in 
Boys in THe Rotarian for March caused 
special interest in the Rotary Club of 
Adrian because many of the members 
knew that at one time I had been con- 
nected with the Escuela Granja del 
Nino, the Rotary-sponsored agricultural 
school and home for underprivileged 
boys which is therein described. I was 
asked to tell about it at one of our 
meetings. 

The story I told had to do with a 
young couple who came to Mexico City 


DO YOU CHEW 
YOUR PENCILS ? 
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re of years ago and accepted the 
rejuvenating Escuela Granja. 
¢ the two or three years since the 
had been founded little or no 
progress had been made. Actually the 
g iple found nothing more than 
,dobe building that housed no pupils, 
lions of ferocious pulgas—house 
s. Creosol compound eliminated the 
feas and, with the help of a few Rotar- 
some pupils were literally picked 
he streets. 

ere were lean years, but youth and 
prevailed. Hard work, sunshine, 
tion produced wonderful crops. 
under the leadership of Albert 
E. Blair, the Rotary Club adopted the 
its special responsibility. The 
accepted Government po- 
teachers came to the 

ng Escuela Granja. 
knew 
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coup le 
and other 


at the 
came successful men, and the 
couple didn’t do badly either. 
ough the years their apprecia- 
totary has deepened. That’s why 
e husband took the time to tell this 
s Club and to write this letter. 


Many of the lads they 
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Print Some Ration Stamps! 
Quips M. E. FABer, Rotarian 
tising Executive 
Wau n, ) 
The suggestion comes from my wife 
THE ROTARIAN Ought to print a page 
tion stamps somewhere in the mag- 
é I got home the other night to 
roast burned because she got so 
nterested in the most recent issue that 
got everything else. 


Wisconsir 


Profits and Service Reconciled 
By JOHN O. KNUTSON 
Food Broker 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Freedom of enterprise was properly 
emphasized in the “Specific Charter,” 
published in the February Rotarian, for 
freedom of enterprise (the competitive 
capitalistic system) and the Rotary ideal 
do go hand in hand. 

periodic depressions, these 

two seemingly antagonistic principles 

worked together harmoniously. 

But how and why? For 30 years as a 

Rotarian I have been searching for the 

law under which they operate, knowing 

that as it is understood we shall better 
know how to avoid economic crashes. 
to the problem, I believe, 
can now be found in certain facts drawn 
from America’s economic history. They 
have been revealed by the research of 
leading Sioux City citizens— 

Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, and others 
who have launched a campaign to pre- 

vent postwar depression and unemploy- 

ment by promoting a policy of parity. 

Now, the 

1. Raw 
wealth 

2. Of this new wealth, approximately 65 
percent is from agriculture, 35 percent from 
mines, oil wells, fisheries, etc 

3. The sum total of income from all raw 

vaterials is always (approximately) in the 
ratio of one to five of national income. 

. The ratio between income from agri- 
culture alone and the gross national income 
is always (approximately) one to seven. 

5. The gross income from agriculture 

(raw material) is always approximately the 


same as the total industrial pay roll. The 
variation has [Continued on page 52] 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Pirection Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 


Me Rates Eu 2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-315 RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 


Rates, single with bath. from §2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








4 Ou Wistoric Auense 


WILLARD HOTEL, 


ROTARY MEETS WED. 12: 30 == 
ik 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL 119 8S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer. Manager. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. ° 
dr.. Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 





ILLINOIS 








LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for | .00u 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J, O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mer Rates: f£u. $3.00 up. BM Wed., 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with oeth: 
8 air-conditioned restaurants: 3 blocks from either depot 
Nei! R. Messick. General Manager, RM Friday. 12:15 


MISSOURI 
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Make the Maylair your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a satistying 


I ou 2) 2 Road toVICTORY 


meal.—you'll push on towards 


Se with renewed vigor @ @ 
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wore: UMM ayfaits:. cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
means on Sasa 12:15 

















AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
100 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 
RECREATION GROUNDS AND 

BATHING BEACH ANCING 


EDGEWATER 








NEW YORK 





‘ a] 
Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL gy bys iden 
GRAMERCY) "se 
PARK 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28tn 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th "7" New York 
A HILTON HOTE 
Robert P. Williford, =. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 modern hotei 
designed 
































A 
for comfort. Direction "Dinkler Hotels. W. I. 
Black, Mgr. Gates: Gu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 


CINCINNAT!—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms— 1000 ths. Restaurants « some guest rooms air- 


conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. BM Thurs., 12:15. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








it’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES E. TODD, 


Manager 
























TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. 


“The South's Finest me 
of America’s Best," 625 roome with bath, downtews io 
cation, air-conditioned. BM Tuses., 12:15, 
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Obligations of a Club President 


Even the familiar aspects of Rotary assume new 
significance for the man who is elected President 
of his Club. ... No. 11 in ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 








IN ELECTING a man its President, a 
Rotary Club expresses confidence in his 
capacity for leadership. It is assumed 
that he will assign to others many of 
the duties connected with Club adminis- 
tration, but the final responsibility is 
his. Both idealism and good business 
practice should characterize his adminis- 
tration. Here are a few of the respon- 
sibilities he is expected to assume. 

Preparing himself for office, the Presi. 
dent-Elect should seek new insight in- 
to even the familiar aspects of the 
Rotary program. It is essential to intel- 
ligent leadership that he reacquaint 
himself with Rotary literature. Famili- 
arity with the contents of Rotary man- 
uals and pamphlets will enable him to 
find information when it is needed. 

Attendance at District Conferences 
and Assemblies and Club Board meet- 
ings prior to assuming the duties of of- 
fice will provide a valuable basis of 
experience. Such attendance becomes 
an obligation upon assumption of office. 

One of the most important of his ad- 
ministrative duties is the appointment 
(subject to the approval of the Club’s 
Board of Directors) of Committees. In 
this he should solicit advice from the 
Outgoing President. By all means he 
should study carefully the Suggestions 
for Rotary Club Committees and The 
Rotary Club President, booklets pro- 
vided for him by the Secretariat. He is 
obligated to the Chairmen he appoints 
to furnish information which will en- 
able them to work effectively. 

On 52 occasions during the Rotary 
year it is his duty to preside at Club 
meetings. Careful preparation and 
thoughtful planning are essential. 

He is also presiding officer at meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, the gov- 
erning body of the Club. Regular meet- 
ings at least once a month are necessary 
even in the smallest Clubs. The Presi- 
dent must keep himself posted on gen- 
eral policies, financial matters, and other 
business details the Board handles. 

He should work in close harmony 
with the Club Secretary and other of- 
ficers and should be familiar with the 
duties of each. 

In presiding at meetings of the Club, 
the Board, and the Aims and Objects 
Committee, and in leading all other Club 
activities, he must direct every ability 
he possesses toward furthering the pur- 
pose and program implied in Rotary’s 
Objects. He must keep in mind he is the 
leader of mature men who seek oppor- 
tunity to translate ideals into action. 

x * * 

Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
TaRIA, Rotary’s magazine published 
monthly in that language. A year's sub- 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 


AL ELEGIR un Presidente, el Rotary 

club demuestra la confianza que en é| 
tiene para que lo dirija. Se entiende 
que el presidente senalara, a los demas 
socios, muchos de los deberes inherentes 
a la administracion del club, pero la res- 
ponsabilidad de todo acto recae en él 
Idealismo y buena practica en los nego- 
cios deberan caracterizar su administra- 
cion. He aqui algunas de las responsa- 
bilidades y deberes que se espera él asu- 
mira: 

Preparandose a si mismo para el 
cargo, el presidente electo debera ad- 
quirir nuevas ideas aun de los puntos 
mas conocidos del programa rotario. Es 
esencial, en bien de una habil direcci6én, 
que revise los libros y folletos sobre 
Rotary. Con conocimiento perfecto de 
ellos podra encontrar todos los datos que 
se necesiten. 

Su asistencia, antes de asumir el cargo 
de presidente, a las conferencias y reu- 
niones de distrito y a las sesiones de 
la directiva del club, sera base firme 
de su experiencia de rotario. Tal asis- 
tencia se torna en obligacién al asumir 
su cargo. 

Uno de los deberes mas importantes 
de su administracién es el nombramien- 
to de comités (sujeto a aprobacién de 
la directiva del club), para lo que de 
bera pedir consejo al presidente salien- 
te. Sin falta estudiara cuidadosamente 
los folletos titulados Sugestiones para 
Comités del Rotary Club y El Presidente 
del Rotary Club, que la secretaria le 
facilitara. Contrae, con los presidentes 
de comités que él nombra, la obligacién 
de suministrarles datos que les permitan 
trabajar con todo conocimiento de causa 
y eficacia. 

Es su deber, 52 veces dentro del ano 
rotario, presidir las sesiones del club, 
para lo que ha de hacer preparativos y 
planes cuidadosos. 

Funge también como presidente en 
las reuniones de la directiva del club. 
Sesiones periédicas, cuando menos una 
al mes, son necesarias aun en clubes 
muy pequefos. El presidente debera 
estar al tanto sobre normas generales, 
asuntos monetarios y otros detalles que 
son de la incumbencia de la junta direc- 
tiva. 

Debera proceder en intima armonia 
con el secretario del club y otros funcio- 
narios, asi como conocer a fondo los 
deberes de cada uno. 

Al presidir las reuniones del club, la 
directiva y el Comité de Orientacién y 
Fines, y al dirigir las dem4s actividades 
del club, utilizara toda la pericia de que 
es capaz para fomentar el propésito y 
programa que entrafian los fines de Ro- 
tary. Debe tener presente que es diri- 
gente de hombres expertos que buscan 
la oportunidad de convertir sus ideales 
en obras. 
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Morale Builders 
How Rotarians Get That Way......Paul P. Harris........ 7 











We're Getting Along.......... ...-Lloyd C. Douglas..... 8 
Why We Fight On................Leslie Hore-Belisha ... 13 
Speaking of Books—...............John T. Frederick..... 2] LLOYD C. DOUGLAS is a name aynony 
It's Not What You Say—...........Hughes Mearns ...... 26 mous with best-selling novels. The Rode ie 
They‘ve Got the Whole currently breaking records, as did Mag 
Town Singing! cvcccces CH OM COHE CESS CC CROCE SORES OSE NES 31 nificent Obsession of a few years ago. But 
Dr. DouGias, born in Columbia City, In 
diana, started his career in 1903 as a 
Business—Around the World clergyman, served seven churches in the 
. United States and Canada. He has been 
Canada Plans to Trade............ George S. Dobbie..... 10 a tien Rulerian ont tabte tein 
Argentina Ee ee ee ee: ee 22 membership at Las Vegas, Nevada. The 
Private Enterprise .......... soeoes Edward W. Skyrme and picture above was snapped when he 
(Debate-of-the-Month) J. Raymond Tiffany... 34 talked recently to the Rotary Club at 
: . West Los Angeles, California, where he 
Peeps at Things to Come....... .... Hilton Ira Jones...... 4l ate Sain. Grain Meaiadens, Diehaenien 
LeussLerR, Of Palm Springs, on his right, 
° and SyLvan R. HANSEN, President of the 
Uniformed Youth host Rotary Club, and RoBertT CAMPBELI 
Yanks in Britain........ eee fF flo 14 on his left. 
Uncle Sam, Schoolmaster..........Roscoe Drummond and rents TM S. HERA Car Sonya / 
Stuart descent) is the author of several | 
Glen Perry oo Se 17 English novels and biographies. His one 
Washington Cheers Its Heroes..... DED 6 cbtde sv oecten 18 book published in the United States, Cara 
Those ‘Y’ Blokes...... coccccccecc cSD a DENGION..... 32 van for China, was a Book League of 


America choice in 1941. 
AncGus S. MITCHELL, a Past Director and 


Youth Not Uniformed District Governor of Rotary International, 
. “V1: is a member of the Ro- 
Art Goes Camping..... sovenccbeva William F. McDermott 28 tary Club of Melbourne, 


Pulaski Bends Its Twigs............ The Scratchpad Man.. 42 Australia, where he has 
been especially active in 
Boys Work. He has re- 


Tips for the Home Front tired from a grain and 
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Not so many Fridays ago this man was eating lunch with Roy, Jim, “V.V.," and 
all the rest of his fellow Rotarians in Panama City, Florida . . . where he was 
captain of the port. Today he's a long way from home. About 10,000 miles. 
That palm tree he is leaning on—he being Captain Benton W. Decker, of the 
U. S. Navy—is not in Florida; it's in the Solomon Islands! Then how did the 
Rotary road sign get there? The Captain wrote home for it, spiked it up him- 
self, puckishly calls it ‘‘a sign of the times” in his island outpost. Home, 
‘tis said, is where the heart is . . . but for Rotarians few things bring it 
nearer than the warming sight of that cogged wheel of royal blue and gold. 
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How Rotarians Get That Way 


They violate the first principle of unity, but out of 
their very diversity comes a bonding fellowship. 


By Paul P. Harris 


Founder, Rotary International 


ios EXPLANATION of the as- 
tonishing records of attendance at 
Rotary Club meetings as present- 
ed in THE RorarRiANn* by six Ro- 
tarians with an unbroken record 
of more than 30 years provides me 
with a satisfying answer to the 
question “How do Rotarians get 
that way?” These men’s views 
justify the most extravagant state- 
ments I have ever made on the 
subject of Rotary attendance. 

Such records, of course, tell 
stories of great sacrifices. I ven- 
ture to say that the doors of hospi- 
tals have swung prematurely open 
at times to permit these loyal Ro- 
tarians to go to their meetings; 
and it wouldn’t surprise me in the 
least to learn that the atmosphere 
of the meetings has done more to 
restore their health than hospitals, 
doctors, and nurses would have 
been able to do. I know something 
about the healing power of fellow- 
ship with Rotarian friends. 

I recall one case particularly 
well. I happened at the time to be 
in Hartford, Connecticut. After 
having finished my address at a 
noonday intercity meeting, I was 
taken seriously ill and was rushed 
to the Yale hospital in New Ha- 
ven. I was scheduled to speak on 
the night of the following day in 
New Haven. Anxious questions 
were asked the physicians. The 
answer addressed to me was: “If 
you fill the engagement, you 
will be taking your life in your 
hands.” I was, so to speak, put on 
the spot. In high fever I began 
speaking in the huge auditorium 
that night, but at the close of my 
address my temperature was nor- 
mal. Midnight found my good 
friend Don Adams and me 
perched on high stools in an all- 
night restaurant, peacefully eat- 
ing ham sandwiches with pickles 
and other customary trimmings. 

And so, my friends of more than 
30 years of unbroken attendance, 
I can understand the language 





*See Why 1 Don’t Miss!, December, 1943, 
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you speak. The atmosphere of Ro- 
tary Club meetings and the grip 
of friendly hands often fit us to 
“take up our beds and walk.” 
Most naturally, the reasons why 


these remarkable men have been ° 


able to build up such records ure 
varied, but there is striking uni- 
formity in one respect. Nearly all 
are influenced by the opportunity 
Rotary affords them for free and 
informal fellowship with the lead- 
ing men and best citizens of their 
respective communities. 

There are other miracles per- 
formed. Some of them are beyond 
the imagination of men who know 
not the lure of Rotary. For in- 
stance, there is the fact that Ro- 
tary has been able to surmount 
the racial, political, and religious 
barriers constructed by men and 


to make itself at home in more - 


than 50 nations. It is not always 
easy to keep dissension down even 
in selected groups of men, all ‘ 
whom owe allegiance to one flag, 
and to one church, etc. 

Rotary began its course with 
the violation of the first principles 
of harmonious relationships. In- 
stead of selecting for its member- 
ship men who think alike in most 
matters, it selected its member- 
ship from the ranks of those who 
thought alike on one subject only. 
This made the course of Rotary 
look much like the “rocky road to 
Dublin.” “Can it be done?” was 
the question which agitated the 
minds of friends of the movement. 
Well, the answer is, it has been 
done, and the formula has been 
amazingly simple. Substantially it 
is this: Build on this solid rock of 
one unassailable and universally 
acceptable ideal and concentrate 
thought and efforts on that ideal. 
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By the use of this simple formu- 
la, Rotary has been able to gain 
the support of good and influen- 
tial men in all civilized countries. 
By the use of the formula, Rotary 
has been able to organize Rotary 
Clubs in India, Egypt, the Straits 
Settlements, and in other parts of 
the world where uniformity of re- 
ligious and political beliefs is un- 
known. Twenty-six different races 
were represented in the Singapore 
Club and nearly every conceiv- 
able religion is represented in the 
Rotary Clubs of caste-ridden In- 
dia. 

If that is not a miracle, what is 
it? And is it not gratifying to 
know that there is a platform 
broad enough for all men to stand 
on? And is i* not heartening to 
know that men of diverse faiths 
and allegiances can find so much 
in each other which is wholesome 
and good? Rotary is an integrat- 
ing force in a world where disin- 
tegrating forces are far more 
numerous. 


I. THE interest of our Fourth 
Object, the promotion of under- 
standing and goodwill, it has been 
my privilege to plant goodwill 
trees on all the continents of the 
earth and on some of the major is- 
lands of the seas, as living testi- 
monials of the fact that Rotary In- 
ternational stands for understand- 
ing and goodwill. 

As for Rotary: “The rocky road 
to Dublin” has been straightened 
and there are fewer bumps. In 
fact, it’s more in the nature of a 
superhighway now. Not infre- 
quently we think we can see in 
the distance the shimmering lights 
of the great city of International 
Understanding and Goodwill. 
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I... WORLD is in a muddle. 
This is no new sensation. The 
world has always been in a mud- 
dle. The muddle is simply more 
apparent than ever before. We 
know more about it. Improved 
processes of communication have 
multiplied a thousandfold, for 
every man, the sins and shames 
of all humanity. At present there 
is no grief, no greed, no guile any- 
where on earth that we do not 
know about—hour by hour... . 
The world is doomed! Stay tuned 
to this station! 

Much of our purposeless worry 


may be explained by our desire 
for a world that never was. Some 
of us have constructed an ideal 
civilization that has had no exist- 
ence in fact. We are shocked to 
learn of crimes we thought had 
been outlawed, outgrown. And, 
having been blasted out of our 
comfortable but ill-founded opti- 
mism, we are inclined to stam- 
pede in the other direction and 
conclude that civilization has sud- 
denly come to “the brink of an 
abyss,” to “the crossroads,” to 
“the parting of the ways.” This is 
nonsense. It is jargon. 

If civilization is a long march 
of humanity across the ages to- 
ward some bright fulfillment of 
intelligent purpose — as all re- 
ligions teach—this procession is 
not following a highway. It is 
making a highway, and all talk of 
its having arrived at a crossroads 
or at the parting of the ways mere- 
ly makes a mess of a metaphor. 


We simply wanted too much too 
soon. We thought we had a con- 
tract with evolution which pro- 
vided that it was annually to fur- 
nish the whole human race with 
better impulses and was to sweep 
us eventually and irresistibly to 
some great luminous dawn. 

That was a mistake. We wanted 
evolution to work too fast. We 
wanted to hear the clock tick. 
How absurd that in a little life’s 
span of 70 years I should hope to 
hear the hour strike in evolution’s 
clock. Knowing that we are not 
going to be here very long, we 
build up a resistance to the idea 
of the passage of time until we 
know nothing about time. Ina 
world full of precise knowledge, 
no one has any arbitrary concept 
of time at all. 

An hour at a circus and an hour 
waiting outside the door of an op- 
erating room at a hospital are not 
the same thing. The four years 
between 16 and 20 and the four 
between 58 and 62 bear no re- 
semblance. Why, even so little a 
piece of time as three minutes de- 
pends for its meaning on whether 
you are on the long-distance tele- 
phone talking to your best friend, 
or boiling an egg, or in a boxing 
ring with Joe Louis. 

Yet knowing nothing about 
time we hoped it would do some- 
thing, would pull us forward, 
while we watched. That is where 
we erred. Evolution does not in- 
evitably pull things up into a bet- 
ter state of life. If we do not look 
out, evolution will “throw” us—as 
it did the mastodon. 

Time was when the mastodons 
were breeding for tusks, and that 
was all that mattered. They 
wanted heavier tusks for defen- 
sive purposes. And they went on 
year after year, era after era, and 
cycle after cycle, thinking of noth- 
ing but tusks, teaching their chil- 
dren to avoid any other young 


Sober thoughts lightly put... about today and 


tomorrow...written for fellow Rotarians by the 
beloved author of the best-selling ‘The Robe’— 
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mastodons that did not have big 
tusks. There came a time, then, 
when their tusks had grown so 
heavy they could not keep their 
rear feet on the ground—and the 
mastodons went out of business. 

My point is that what has long 
been the right direction for mas- 
todons or men to move in may 
eventually become the wrong di- 
rection. 

We have essayed, at times, to 
determine that direction our- 
selves; we have tried to help evo- 
lution. And, of course, we can do 
it—within limits. We can switch 
the machinery from “automatic” 
to “manual.” We can breed the 
horns off cattle and the tails off 
cats. Sometime ago the animal- 
husbandry department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois came out with 
a custom-built hog. He was bred 
for thicker hams and thinner legs, 
and his offspring were given still 
thicker hams and still thinner 
legs. The trend continued until 
this new-model hog could not 
stand up any more, and the farm 
scientists had to put his old legs 
back on again. 

A few years ago some inventive 
and inspired gentlemen developed 
an airplane. To it they gradually 
added speed and strength, and, at 
length, the ability to fly across 
neighbor countries with a bellyful 
of bombs. We are always going to 
have the airplane. The question 
is: are we going to be able to 
breed the bombs out of it? There 
is a postwar job for us! 

You cannot simplify the story 
of humanity to a precise table of 
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causes and effects, as in a chemi- 
ical laboratory where, if elements 
are combined in certain propor- 
tions, you get a food or a medicine; 
or if you combine them in some 
other relationship, you go out 
through the skylight. 

Great leaders are not a product 
of what they eat. Their environ- 
ment may have but little to do 
with their aspirations or capaci- 
ties. Galvani, brought up in the 
scenic splendor of the Alps, did 
not become a renowned sculptor 
or architect. He invented the elec- 
tric battery. You cannot explain 
Galileo or Pasteur by their back- 


























ground; nor Edison, who had 
three months’ education in an un- 
graded school. Environment does 
not account for Lincoln. There 
was nothing in Nazareth that in- 
spired the Sermon on the Mount. 

There’s no accounting for what 
a people will produce, either for 
the world’s weal or for its woe. 
Backward old China, content to 
stay at home and hoe in the gar- 
den and mind her own business, 
gave the world the mariner’s com- 
pass. Allergic to new thought, 
she built a wall 30 feet high, 15 
feet thick, and 1,400 miles long, to 
insure herself against any inter- 
change of ideas with other people 
—and then invented printing. De- 
voted to peace, she discovered gun 
powder. 

If the story of civilization made 
any sense, the older and more ex- 
perienced nations would be lead- 
ing the way for all the others, 
pointing out the pitfalls, and in- 
spiring the pioneers. For current 
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examples of such leadership, see 
Syria, Egypt, India. 

The world was always bewil- 
dered; always restless. All the 
standard theologies begin with 
the proposition of “a lost and 
ruined world.” This is foggy 
thinking. If you are going to have 
a lost world, you have to presup- 
pose a world that once knew 
where it was. If you’ve never 


known where you were, you can’t 
get lost. You can’t have a ruined 
world without hypothecating a 
world that once was a sound and 
solvent institution. Our world has 
never been sound and solvent. 
You say, “Why can’t the un- 


happy people over there 
on the other side of the 
earth settle down and 
live normal lives of 
peace and brother- 
hood?” Well —when 
Was peace normal? 
When was brotherhood 
popular? The world has always 
been in confusion. It seems likely 
to be that kind of world for a long 
time. But it is the only world we 
have. We are part of it and we 
have to live in it. We must accept 
the risks that belong to our gen- 
eration. 

Do you think you would have 
had any more fun, you readers in 
Wisconsin and Ontario and New 
South Wales, if you had lived a 
century or two ago— without 
roads, lights, books, and doctors, 
and with the woods ful! of angry 
animals and aborigines; your 
whole life spent in the dark and 
the danger? Perhaps you readers 
in Massachusetts would have en- 


joyed coming over in the May- 
flower. A lot of people did come 
over in the Mayflower. Would you 
folks there in Kentucky have 
found life more pleasant if you 
had lived during the War hetween 
the States? 

Every era has its own pains and 
perplexities. That’s the kind of 
world we're in. And yet, this 
world has its good points. Many 
days are fair. Many families are 
happy. Many friends are true. 
Some employers are considerate 
Some employees are loyal. Some 
parents are kind and understand- 
ing. Some children are obedient 
and affectionate. Most people—if 
given a chance—would live in 
peace with their neighbors, at 
home and abroad. 

Let’s not be routed by the cur- 
rent frets and 
frights. Civilization 
is moving on. Some- 
times it goes up by 
sharp grades, and 
- then levels off on a 
plane on which a 
half-dozen genera- 
tions will settle 
down to something 
like a cohesive, or- 
ganized life. Just 
about the time “sta- 
bility” seems won 
at last, civilization 
takes another 
grade. 

That is what it is 


doing now, and we must recognize 
the motion for what it is. Eventu- 
ally we shall get on top of events 
and shall tie up our loose ends, 
write off our losses, shake things 
down, and carry on. 

That is the way it has always 
been and that is the way it is al- 
ways going to be. 

Despair, you know, is conta- 
gious. If you and I can’t help de- 
fend our countries by bearing 
arms, we can at least sustain their 
morale. I don’t want to be a de- 
spair carrier. 

If any acquaintance of mine 
comes down with an acute attack 
of dismay, I don’t want him to say 
that he caught it at my house. 
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tins lives by trade. That 
has been true since the days when 
the first stout square-riggers nosed 
into the St. Lawrence to take on 
cargoes of Canadian furs and then 
put about for home ports—and 
eager buyers—in Europe. It is far 
truer today; it is a fact on which 
the welfare of 114% million Cana 
dians directly depends. 

Judge by this: Before World 
War II, Canada drew more than 
one-third of its national in- 
come from trade with other 
countries. It then ranked fifth 
among the trading nations. 
Today it stands third, trailing 
only the United States and 
Great Britain. What Canada 
wonders abou.—and is plan- 

ning toward—is the 
future. 

Under the spur of 
war, the Dominion 
has telescoped into 

" four feverish years 
roughly a quarter 
century of normal 
industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion. 
To its “wheat fac- 


Canada Plans to Trade 


By George A. Dobbie 


President, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


New markets must be found for war-born industries 


tory” of the Prairie Provinces 
which regularly sends more wheat 
to the world market than does any 
other nation, and to its fruit, for- 
est, fur, and fishing industries, it 
has now added great shipyards, 
sprawling aircraft plants, huge 
foundry and forge works, radio 
and optical manufactories, and so 
on. In addition, it has expanded 
many other existing industries, 
such as textiles, boots, and shoes. 

What does all this spell for to- 
morrow? What will Canada do 
with its new facilities when war 
ends? Those are questions the 
like of which men around the 
world are asking whenever the de- 
mands of war have caused facto- 
ries to mushroom on mud flats and 
farmers to double production. [f 
I judge the thinking of my coun- 
trymen aright, Canada’s answer is 
that it will convert these gains to 
the end of increased world trade 

Postwar trading relations with 
other nations are, in any case, a 
subject of paramount interest to 
every Canadian—from the lum- 
berman of British Columbia to the 
hull caulker of Nova Scotia. They 
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are in Number One position on the 
list of important questions groups 
of Canadian farmers, businessmen, 
and Government officials discuss 
when looking beyond the war. 

Some months ago the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce outlined a 
program for national reconstruc- 
tion and presented a brief of it to 
the Parliamentary Committee on 
Reconstruction and Reéstablish- 
ment. We urged the development 
of plans for marketing foodstuffs 
abroad, the creation of additional 
markets for the peacetime output 
of war-expanded industries, and 
an examination of the tariff. 

What lay in our minds was the 
knowledge that only by selling 
abroad can Canada maintain a bal- 
anced postwar economy and the 
conviction that, thus, a prime pur- 
pose of the Dominion should be to 
help re-create a world market. We 
foresaw, too, that if our new in- 
dustrialization is abandoned, it 
will scarcely be possible to give 
Canadians—though they have 
achieved the second-highest stand- 
ard of living in the world—free- 
dom from want or fear of want. 

Our brief to the Parliamentary 
Committee stated: 

During the period of peacemaking, 
if a world market is to be re-created 
for the exportable products of coun- 
tries such as our own (and the pros- 
pect of preventing permanently the re- 
currence of mass unemployment in 
Canada must hinge in a very large 
measure on the success of this effort), 
bold and far-reaching international pol- 
icies must be launched by the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations acting in 
concert. 

No country has a greater stake than 
this Dominion in the success of plans 
concerted to this end. For if a world 
market cannot be restored, we shall 
experience a dangerous disequilibrium 
in Canada. The Prairie Provinces in 
particular will find themselves impov- 
erished; and a radical. and costly re- 
organization of the whole Canadian 
economy, lasting over a long period of 


“BREAD BASKET” of the British Empire, 
Canada exports more wheat than any other 
nation. Here a stream of the golden grain 
pours into a barge at a Great Lakes port. 
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years, may be forced on us. Here, 
is a responsibility that obviously 
gs to government; and on the 
s with which it is discharged 
pend in a large measure the suc- 
wv failure of all our domestic eco- 
poli ies. 
at the Government is alert to 
the problems was evidenced in a 
recent statement by Prime Min- 
Mackenzie King which 
ted these four conditions as be- 
e essential to the development of 
orld trade, prosperity, and em- 
O ent: 
ternational relations of the kind 
cist between Canada and the 
» countries of the 
so that nations 
fear of attack to 
world trade 


States and 


Commonweal 
be driven | 


selves off f 


ternational agreement for the 
sive stabilization of tariffs so 
ness may look ahead‘and plan 


nfidence. 
' I netional machinery to carry on 
necessary arrangements among na 
neluding maintenance of inter- 
monetary bility and provi- 
credit 

Domestic policies to provide max- 
employment and production and 

event inflation 


No country,” said the Prime 


Minister, “is more willing to take 
é action to promote trade than Can- 


ida. We recognize that accepting 

the exports of other lands is the 

f only way to find secure markets 

for our own surplus productive 
power i 

The bulk of Canada’s foreign 

trade must continue to go to the 
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“TIMBER-R!” Canadian 
tree-toppers behead a 
Sitka spruce. Canada 
will have new plywoods, 
papers, and pulp prod- 
ucts to sel] tomorrow 





United States and to Great Britain, 
but the Dominion expects to in 
crease its share of trade with othe 
parts of the world. In keeping 
with the trade principles implied 
in the Atlantic Charter, Canadian 
trade policy now developing for 
the postwar world is based on 
multilateral, rather than bilateral, 
agreements. 

Early in the war an official trade 
commission went to South Amer- 
ica to negotiate trade agreements. 
Now legations have been opened 
there. Canada’s prewar trade with 
Russia, China, Turkey, and other 
nations of Eurasia was not great, 
but today embassies in those coun- 
tries and the shipment of war sup- 
plies portend increased Asiatic 
trade. It is significant to note that 


SPECTACULAR progress has been made in Canada’s war-born shipbuilding industry. Here a lumber-laden ship prepares for its first trip. 


Mutual \id Board the 
Canadian lend-leas¢ ha 


Canada’s 
recently 
adopted a maple leal eC mm D l ¢ m 
which is placed on all material go- 
A feature of the em 


blem is that in a ring surrounding 


ing oversea 


the maple leaf the word “Canada” 
appears in English, Russian, and 
Chinese (see cut page 12) 

What Canada is achieving now 
as a builder of ships tor war will 
stand it in good stead in peace. 
With no such industry when war 
was declared, Canada now has 
booming shipyards on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, along 
the St. Lawrence River, and on 
the shores of the Great Lakes. 
Since the war started, the Domin- 
ion has launched more than 600 
ships, from small patrol boats to 
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CANADA ranks fourth among the United Nations as a plane producer, now makes eight 
types. A few Canadian-made Lancasters (above) have already been converted to carry 
mail and men to Britain. Major airports, every 100 miles, link Canada’s East and West. 


10,000-ton freighters and destroy 
ers. More than 50,000 workers are 
employed in 12 huge yards build- 
ing cargo ships. In the past Ca 
nadian trade has, at times, been 
forced to follow shipping routes 
not always advantageous to it. The 
problem, we hope, will disappear 
when the many ships Canada is 
now building for other nations re- 
vert to it. Then Canada will be 
able to follow up its own trade 
possibilities. 

The story is much the same in 
the air. Though a pioneer in pre- 
war freight aviation, Canada nev- 
ertheless imported practically all 
its aircraft. Now the Dominion is 
fourth among the United Nations 
in aircraft production, makes eight 
types—from elementary trainers 
to four-engined Lancaster bomb- 
ers. This highly developed indus- 
try, the Dominion’s strategic posi- 
tion on air maps, and its network 
of new airports will further estab- 
lish Canada as one of the most air- 
minded nations on earth. 

Canada’s first postwar concern 
in world commerce should be for 
the resumption of trade in food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Canada 
is now exporting such products on 
a scale undreamed of in prewar 





April, 1942. 


Speaking .of Canada (a brief historical 


days and must keep agricultural 
production at a high level when 
Since the purchasing 
power of farmers is necessary to 
maintain full industrial activity, 
the future of the whole Canadian 
economy is involved. 

But the postwar period will find 
the Dominion ready to export a 
wider range of manufactured 
goods as well as a greater variety 
of agricultural products. Among 
the new products will be machine 
tools, optical glass, plastics, com- 
munication devices, and nylon. 
Mercury has been found in Canada 
and, though it is now used for war 
purposes, it has peacetime export 
possibilities. New commercial 
magnesium production has been 
developed, and aluminum produc- 
tion has been greatly expanded. 
Canada knows full well, [ should 
idd, that if it is to manufacture for 
export on a large scale, it must be 
able to compete in price and serv- 
ice, and in all other ways. 

Canadian businessmen are lay- 
ing plans now for the introduction 
of such products on the world 
market. They aim to pursue world 
trade with real vigor, an effort in 
which they expect the wholeheart- 
ed and necessary assistance of the 


war ends 


Johnny Canuck Comes Home, by 


Moyer, May, 1942. 
Old France in the New World—pictorial, cember, 1940. 
Canada, Land of Gold and Radium, by 5 
James Montagnes, August, 1939. 


Government. Various plans to 
move commerce through private 
channels are in preparation 
These include schemes to set up 
export companies in allied but 
noncompetitive lines that individ 
ually could not maintain their own 
organization in each country. A 
credit system similar to the one 
the Government put into opera- 
tion this year has been mooted 
for peacetime trade. It will help 
solve the prewar problem of long- 
term credit requested by foreign 
importers. 

Nor are we losing sight of the 
necessity of developing our home 
markets. If we are to build a 
healthy trade abroad, we must 
build a strong economy at home. 
Many farming people are now in 
war factories and may never re- 
turn to their rural homes. This 
situation suggests the need for a 
progressive policy of immigration 
sringing in new people will not 
only broaden our home market— 
which is our best market—but 
will also enable us to expand 
our export market, and, at the 
same time, aid in paying taxes 
We of Canada must insure also 
staple opportunities for invest- 
ment of foreign capital. We must 
plan effectively for the conversion 
of wartime plants to peacetime 
production. We must continue 
sound public-finance policies. 

These are some of the problems 
which must be solved before Can- 
ada can take its rightful place in 
international postwar trade. Trade 
and Commerce Minister J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon was right when he said 
recently that “after the war Cana- 
dians must not only produce, but 
we must sell-our production. Any 
thought that this country can 
create full employment out of its 
own resources alone is misleading 
and dangerous. What does create 
jobs in a nation is more trade.” 


These articles in ‘The Rotarian’ will help you understand Canada: 


sketch), by Joseph T. Thorson, April, 1942. 


Charles E. Cockerill, May, 1944. Canadian Newsreel, February, 1942. : 

Canada’s 27 Crown Companies, by Norman We Canadians, by Stephen Leacock, Janu- i 
G. Foster, August, 1943. arv, 1942. 

Canada’s High School Farmers, by W. J. The Most Air-Minded Nation on Earth, by 
Banks, April, 1943. J. A. D. McCurdy, December, 1941. 

Everybody Works (or Fights) in Canada, by Canada at War, by J. Layton Ralston, 
James Montagnes, January, 1943. July, 1941. 

Canada Calls!—pictorial, May, 1942. Who'll Eat Canada’s Wheat? by John Mac- F 

I Am a Canadian Grocer, by Clayton S. Cormac, March, 1941 ; 


I Saw in Canada!, by Will Rose, De- 
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Why We Fight On 


UW... ARE the essential dif- 


ferences between democracy and 
the systems which it seeks to over- 
throw? We believe, first of all, 
that the State is a purely temporal 
institution set up by men and 
women in order to assist the in- 
dividual to lead his own life in 
community with others and to ful- 
| his own destiny. 

We hold that there are certain 
natural rights which the State 
must not take away from the in- 
dividual: the right to worship God 
in accordance with conscience, 
and to associate in a church of 
one’s own choosing for the pur- 
pose. The right to the expression 
of opinion in speech and writing. 
The right to marry and have chil- 
dren. The right to bring up and 
educate children, who are not 
chattels of the State, but members 
of a family. The right to a free 
choice of the way of living and to 
work in accordance with one’s de- 
sires and faculties. Likewise, for 
the fruits of one’s labor, including 
enjoyment of personal property. 

Unless a man is allowed to re- 
ceive the fruits of his toil, wheth- 
er from the field or the factory, 
from his art or from his craft, and 
have his own share of material 
possessions without injury to the 
social well-being, he can never be- 
come a free agent. 

Unless there is left to man the 
inducement to save, the virtues of 
labor and of industry will cease to 
prevail and there will spread a 
general impoverishment of the 
community. 

Man has the right to be insured 
against the vicissitudes of health, 
the fluctuations of trade, and oth- 
er causes of adversity beyond his 
control. 

There is the right to combine 
for the protection of interests or 
the advancement of ideals. This 
proceeds from an impulse innate 
in man and is his safeguard 
against isolation and oppression. 
Finally, there is the right to jus- 


fil 
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tice. The relationship of citizens 
to one another and of the State to 
its citizens must be constitution- 
ally regulated. There must be 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment and a recourse to 
impartial courts 

If all these rights be allowed, 
man is assured of his human dig- 
nity and of his secure status in a 
State of which he himself is the 
creator and not the slave. 

Another characteristic of dem- 
ocracy is that its strength comes 
from the bottom to sustain and 
inspire its constitutional repre- 
sentatives who comprise the Gov- 
ernment. The driving power of 
the totalitarian regimes, on the 
other hand, emanates from a sin- 
gle and a self-appointed leader at 
the top. He makes the war. He 
conducts the diplomacy. He leads 
the Army. He has supreme au- 
thority over every branch of life 

Where free men elect their own 
parliament, they have a sense of 
sharing the responsibility for all 
decisions. The British and Ameri- 
cans recognize no such doctrine as 
that embodied in the Fuehrer 
principle. On the contrary, they 
believe in the maxim enunciated 
by Lord Acton and based on a pro- 
found study of history: 

“Power corrupts men; absolute 
power corrupts them absolutely.” 

The true meaning of the great 
principles for which we stand and 
the measure of the appeal which 
they have in practice made to 
thinking peoples within the Brit- 
ish Empire have been illumined 
by the Rev. Armand Sabourin. 
chaplain of the Fusiliers Mont 
Royal, on the return to Canada of 
the members of his regiment who 
served in the Dieppe raid. 

The French Canadians, said 
Father Sabourin, did not cross the 












By Leslie Hore-Belisha 


Member of Parliament; Former British 
Secretary of State for War 


Channel to fight for England, but 
to fight with England for Canada 
He gives the answer to the ques- 
tion why French Canadians 
should be inspired by love for 
England. In so doing he makes a 
confession of political faith as stir- 
ring as any which has been pro- 
pounded 

“Because,” he says, “England 
still permits me to recite my pray- 
ers on my knees each morning in 
my church 

“Because she permits me in our 
schools to teach the Catechism 

“Because she gives me the lib- 
erty each vear to have my proces- 
sions in any street of my city or 
country. 

“Because she gives me permis- 
sion with an open heart 

“Because she leaves me my lan- 
guage, my schools. 

“Because she leaves me all my 
traditions 

“Because she leaves me, a 
French-Canadian, the right and 
entire liberty to practice my faith, 
to speak my language, to maintain 
my traditions 

“It was for that that we fought 
at Dieppe.” 

Such eloquence expresses the 
thoughts and gratitude of millions 
of subjects of the British Empire. 

It also expresses the feeling of 
millions outside the Common- 
wealth who have good reason to 
know that President 
Roosevelt spoke truly 
when he said that the 
philosophy of the Axis 
powers is based on a 
profound contempt for 
the human race. 








Dilustration by B. A. Bensor 
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Yanks in Britain 


By Frank S. Stuart 


Author, Caravan for China 


0... NIGHT, in the blinding 
blackout of the English country in 
Winter, I answered a knock at 
the door of my 600-year-old house 
and found two American Rangers 
on the step. 

“We're on maneuvers. Can we 
come in and shave? We have to 
look tidy tomorrow.” 

They were swift, silent, smooth- 
ly courteous. They left my bath- 
room spick-and-span as they had 
found it. I wished them luck, and 
looked long after them into the 
night. 

That was my first contact with 
American troops. 

Then, one day, my 11-year-old 
son and Mary Rose, his smaller 
sister, burst beaming into the 
house. 

“The Americans have a camp 
only six miles away! Do you think 
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Illustrations by 
Wallace Morgan 


Some notes on what a Briton thinks when he finds a 
complete American city in ‘England’s sleepy heart.’ 


we could go and see it? Please!” 

The boy offered to cycle with 
(illegally) his sister on the bicy- 
cle carrier because, though I am 
one of the rare people who still 
run a car, one gallon of gasoline a 
month is my ration, and that only 
for a vital purpose. I said the 
visit would have to wait. 

My children were wildly disap- 
pointed. Like all English chil- 
dren, of every class and age, they 
adore Americans. The word is not 
too strong. You may not know 
that the favorite guests at Eng 
lish tinies’ birthday parties are in- 
variably American soldiers, and 
that this is causing serious heart- 
burnings among the jealous Eng- 
lish boys of 6 and 7 years old— 
until they can retaliate on their 
small sweethearts by doing the 
same thing. 


Mercilessly, my children jogged 
my memory, until I wrote to the 
American commanding officer and 
said that if any of his men were 
ever at a loose end, would they 
come in and spend an hour or two 
in my home? 

Shortly after, my son rose sud- 
denly from his bed, as I was say- 
ing good night, and tore to his 
window. 

“T knew by the sound it was an 
American staff car,” he said, the 
words stumbling. “Oooh! There 
are two officers getting out, and 
they’re—coming here!” 

He confessed later that this was 
in answer to a prayer his sister 
and he had secretly prayed for 
many weeks. Next. morning he 
gave me an accurate specification 
of the staff car, down to the nuts 
and bolts; and also of the com- 
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andant’s medal ribbons and 
hadges—for it appeared that he 
had hidden on the landing to 
vatch the officers enter. 

‘You must return the visit,” the 
commandant said, after we had 
tried “American doughnuts” 
(made from a real American rec- 
ipe, though not from the Settle- 

ent Cookbook, which I cannot 
set here) on him and his ad- 

itant. 

| did so within a day or two. 

I had vaguely known that an 
American hospital unit existed 

miles away; I thought it would 
be a sort of field hospital with 
tents and things, in a lot of mud; 
for the English countryside can 
do surprising things with mud. I 
was overwhelmed to find, when I 
passed the sentry at the gates, 
that I had entered an American 


It was not that between 100 and 
200 large buildings, mostly of 
solid brick, knocked me off my 
balance. It was not only that 
there were several miles of fine 
macadam streets. Even when I 
found that there were 70 miles of 
covered corridors (the comman- 
dant said it would take a fast 
walker 18 hours to traverse 
them), I was not finally con- 
vinced. 

No! It was the atmosphere 
there, completely un-English, the 
echoes of voices belonging to New 








York and the Deep South and the 
Middle West, and also the slick 
self-supporting sufficiency of the 
place that wafted me to Main 
Street—or maybe Manhattan. 

Now, I want to tell you that 
this was a miracle. Because I was 
still in the midst of England’s 
sleepy heart—-that deep green 
country of thatched villages and 
little fields that covers our dream- 
ing West 

Actually beneath this American 
hospital are the oldest stratified 
rocks in England, and above is 
Old Glory whispering from an 
English pine tree, and looking not 
200 yards away at the lichened 
gray battlements of an English 
earl’s castle, in a wing of which 
some U. S. troops are stationed. 

Battles and sackings made his- 
tory here hundreds of years ago. 
The body of a King of England, 
devilishly done to death without 
a mark in the torture dungeon of 
a dark keep a dozen miles away, 
was dragged through these very 
trees, naked and despised, on a 
dung cart. The driver sought 
sanctuary for the royal clay, but 
it was tossed in a stinking ditch 
from which friends furtively re- 
covered it later. 

The villagers here, when you 
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get to know them (which takes 
years), glance uneasily over their 
shoulders and tell of a ghostly, 
creaking cart that still passes, at 
nights, beneath the trees that 
American engineers kindly and 
carefully left standing when they 
built this hospital camp, many of 
which overhang the roofs 

I did not see the royal dead 
cart in this extraterritorial Amer 


ica. 
What did I see? I saw hospital 
wards as fine and spotless as at 


the Bellevue, several X-ray build 
ings, a complete dental hospital, a 
laboratory. 


splendidly equipped 


large messrooms, recreation 
rooms, the hospital's own water 
tower, a big boiler house, several 
operating theaters, a chapel, a 
cinema, an American bar of Span 
ish mahogany with black barrels 
of British beer behind, a post of- 
fice, a barbershop in which you 
can have either a “Texas” or a 
“Manhattan” cut, a tailor’s shop, 
a candy canteen with more lip 
stick and powder than I’ve seen 
for two years, barracks, a library 
that would have done credit to a 
town, a big dispensary, a food 
store with refrigerators like 
rooms. 

And miles and miles of foot- 





“IT APPEARED that he had hidden on 
the landing to watch the officers enter.” 
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wide hot-water pipes and cold- 
water pipes underlining the spot- 
less, almost terrifying cleanliness 
of everything, and shouting out 
loud to me, an Englishman, of big 
bursts on blackfrost Winter morn- 
ings, and frantic men running 
around with sacks to stop the 
leaks. I saw accommodation for 
more than 1,000 patients, and_ex- 
tensions that could take several 
hundred more in emergency. 


ee 


20,000 Welcomes 


Through P. H. W. Almy, Director of 
Rotary International from Torquay, England, 
British Rotarians recently issued this invita- 
tion to "Yanks" in their country: “Our houses 
are open to you. The amenities of our towns 
and cities are yours to command. There are 
20,000 Rotarians in this country and there 
are 20,000 welcomes." 
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Everything was gasproof and 
guarded against incendiary 
bombs. 

I saw shining scalpels, bewil- 
dering rows of dentists’ chairs, 
beds which moved on silent rub- 
ber wheels and of which the fvot 
or head could be wound up, test 
tubes, retorts, false teeth, spare 
spectacles, tin legs, powdered 
blood (American, not British), sil- 
ver plates to cover exposed brains, 
tubes of laughing gas and chloro- 
form, microscopes and medicine 
bottles, and enough sterile water 
to make a new Dead Sea. 

It was strange to me, accus- 
tomed to the snap discipline, toy- 
town salutes, and officers’ Saville 
Row tailoring of the bandbox 
British, to meet here in Little 
America the cameraderie ofa 
baseball team and the clothes 
that I associate with a Western 
mining camp. 

Oh, those hats! Prime Minister 
Churchill is famous for his hats, 
but some of us mean to bring him 
here, and then he will get a whole 
fresh horizon of ideas. 

The medical personnel were 
mostly in white overalls, and the 
officers, though not dressed as 
British officers dress, were smart 
and efficient; but that did not save 
my gasps as I met off-duty men in 
holiday gear. 

And yet, there is no denying it, 
I found a hard efficiency underly- 
ing it all, a depth of mutual trust 
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in half-careless greetings between 
officers and men and nurses that 
left a profound impression of 
force and unity. To me, this was 
strange, for an English sergeant 
is not allowed to go and have a 
drink with his own brother if the 
brother is a lieutenant. 

The American nurses interested 
but failed to fascinate me. Why 
was this? We in England treas- 
ure a tradition in which all Amer- 
ican women are slender, slinky 
slaves of smartness. Was I preju- 
diced? Were these nurses too 
practical? Is beauty in the eye of 
the beholder, and was I suffering 
from eye trouble? 

I must come to America and 
have my eyes tested. 

And, while I am slinging the 
bricks around, here are some 
more. 

In all that great camp I did not 
see a flower, and I did not see a 
sports ground—though incredu- 
lous reason tells me there may 
have been one. 

Do you know the first thing 
Englishmen do when they go any- 
where? They plant flowers and 
lay out a sports ground. After 


that (if you like) the battle! Do 


Americans know the story of Sir 
Francis Drake, who, when the in- 
vincible Spanish Armada sailed 
up the English Channel in the in- 
vasion attempt 300 years before 
Hitler’s, said at Plymouth: “There 
is time to finish’ my game of 
bowls, and beat the Spaniards, 
too’’? 

I was told that many acres are 
to be plowed “later on” in this 
camp, but they are to be put un- 
der vegetables. 

The commandant took me to a 
meal in the mess. I had lost (or 
had I?) one American illusion, 
but here another one was stoutly 
justified. For Americans can 
cook! 

Tender, juicy steak, done to a 
turn; creamed potatoes that made 
me realize that we English do 
murder every dinnertime; canned 
tomatoes; those little American 
beans (are they called string 
beans?); camp-baked bread; cof- 
fee; canned cream; and some sort 
of flat American cake that tasted 
like Ambrosia of the gods. 

Opposite me was an English 
doctor, who had been voluble, in- 
cisive, and penetrating all the 
morning as this fascinating for- 


eign hospital unfolded its profes- 
sional secrets before him; but he 
was silent now, paying the meal 
the rare compliment of rapt at- 
tention; and, as I know him, this 
man is a connoisseur of a good 
meal. There were 100 men and 
women officers from the camp 
around us, but I could not attend 
to them as they deserved, for the 
orderly who served us was a quick 
man, and this was food of which 
only a fool would have been 
robbed. 

“We can have as much as we 
like to eat here,” the commandant 
said, “but it is a rule that nothing 
must be left on the plate.” 

“Enroll me,” I said enthusiasti- 
cally. “Nothing shall be left on 
the plate.” 

After the meal my pilgrimage 
recommenced. My hunger was 
nobly satisfied, but my appetite 
for American experiences was 
avid still. 

I saw a vehicle park full of 
what we call lorries and Ameri- 
cans call trucks. They looked big 
and efficient—that American 
trademark! And ambulances, and 
a car or two, and that staff car my 
children had sworn me to de- 
scribe to them at firsthand. 

Well, it had the biggest tires | 
have seen outside the heavy com- 
mercial world; it had a folding ta- 
ble, and a gigantic strap (appar- 
ently to strap the occupants in) 
and no sides to speak of. Yes— 
they needed strapping in. I asked 
a driver [Continued on page 58] 


“WE IN ENGLAND treasure a tradition in 
which American women are slaves of smart- 
ness. Were these nurses too practical?” 
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Uncle Sam, Schoolmaster 


By Roscoe Drummond and Glen Perry 


1 NCLE SAM plays many réles. 
Everybody knows that he’s post- 


man, coin minter, tax collector, 
bomber buyer, and marshaller of 
fleets and armies—but few know 
that he’s also a schoolmaster. He 
is. He keeps one of the largest 
schools on earth. 

Its “campus” sweeps from 
Kiska to Khartoum and from 
Iceland to India. Its reach is as 
long as the reach of the mails— 
global institution is a 
gi correspondence school 
which Uncle Sam runs for any 
and all of his enlisted fighting 
men and women who care to en- 
roll 

When the bugle called for 
Johnny a couple of months or 
years ago, he answered bravely 
enough—but he may also have 
carried with him the foreboding 
that this was the end of his school 
career and thus the end of all he’d 
planned. He did not know that in 
his odd moments at camp, on the 
sea, or in the air he could move 
right ahead with that course in 
biology, philosophy, or thermo- 
dynamics he’d begun so well back 
home—and even get regular high- 
schoo! or college credit for it. He 


for this 


Piant 


did not know that through self- 
teaching textbooks which would 
follow him literally to the utter- 
most parts of the earth he would 
be able to launch himself into the 
study of any one of 750 different 
subjects, ranging from arithmetic 
to Chinese. He did not know, in 
other words, about the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 
You can bet he knows about it 
now. He probably signed up with 
it long ago. Thousands have. 
Bob Winkel, for one. Bob used 
to be a detective on the shoplift- 
ing detail on State Street in Chi- 
cago. But “medicine” was his big 
dream—and he crammed his spare 
hours with premedical courses. 
Then came war, and Robert L. 
Winkel got his call, landing finally 
at Camp Barkeley, Texas, where 
he is now medical dispensary ser- 
geant. To do his Army job better 
and to keep himself headed to- 
ward that medical degree, Ser- 
geant Winkel has already com- 
pleted an Institute correspondence 
course in general science and is 
now studying inorganic chemistry. 
He works in 19 hours of study a 
week—which means that when he 
is mustered [Continued on page 56] 


Thousands are soning their flag and learning, too. 





STUDIOUS Yanks may now acquire the “bread-and- 


butter” 


eight to 12 hours. 


essentials of another language in from 
Classes (top), using language 


records, are sometimes held on invasion ships. 
(Below) An airplane mechanic uses an odd moment. 











IT’S ROTARY SHOW day at Walter Reed Hospital. Martha Raye is 
on the bill .. . and here spreads the contagion of her famous grin to 
Pvt. Frank J. O’Suna, of Glen Cove, Long Island, and Pvt. Raymond 


Af 


i 


L. Bopp, of Rochester, N. Y. In the background are (left to right) 
Pianist Little Jack Little, Singer Lynn Allison, and Rotarians Dan 
Holland and Leo May, both members of the Rotary show Committee. 


Washington Cheers its Heroes 


Tax WAR, at least the shooting 
part of it, is over for many boys. 
Battle casualties, they wait in hos- 
pitals for the day they can go 


home. And the wait is long! 
There are many of them in 
Washington, D. C. But boredom 
hasn't a chance with them. About 
the time it rears its dreary head, 
some lively show folks drop in and 
beat it to a pulp. The Rotary 
Club of Washington brings them. 
It happens every Friday in Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, or the Army’s 
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Forest Glen Hospital, or the 
Navy's Bethesda Medical Center 
Hospital. Along about 2 P. M. all 
the patients able to navigate meet 
in the hospital auditorium; hun- 
dreds of others, bedfast, clap on 
earphones. Stage curtains part 
and a Coast Guard band from Cur- 
tis Bay, Maryland, “swings out.” 
Then Red Skelton or Ethel 
Shutta or Jose Iturbi or any one of 
two dozen other famous artists 
and entertainers takes over.. 
A quiz hour, rigged so the soldier 


or sailor can’t lose, follows ...: 
and then Little Jack Little & Com- 
pany broadcast right from the 
stage. It’s now 4 P. M.; the show’s 
over; the blues have “beat it.” 
The Rotary Club’s War Activi- 
ties Committee heads the whole 
thing up, but what makes it go 
is the priceless coéperation of just 
about all the military and show 
people in town—particularly Sta- 
tion WMAL and its Rotarian Man- 
ager K. H. Berkeley and its Pro- 
gram Manager Jack Edmunds. 
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weekly “caravan” assemle—and pause for refreshment and the show, and then deliver the entertainers back to their theaters and radio 
stations in time for their next curtain calls. A weekful of phoning and plan 


ms and members of the American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
pick up the “talent,” chauffeur it to the hospital, help run ning by the Rotary Committeemen goes into the production of each program 
Phetos: Harris & bwit 








MISS RAYE sings, the “mike” rocks 


1] 


t the MYRUS, a professional mind reader, pleasantly bewilders a group of Walter 
and the boys “roll in the aisles.” 


pretty warbler 
Reed patients. An easy-paced informality marks the hospital entertainments 


sings for the boys 


R. R. Murphy, of Washington, D. Miss Wanda Lee Kenc< 
former WAAC of Oak Hill, W. Va.; and T-5 Leth Gunnar, of Vaxj ; 


show, Rotarians and A.W.V.S. women pass out cigarettes, to right) Pvt 
irinks Club members supply. The recipients here are (left 


Dad 











DEEMING it time all its members see a typical hospital show, the Washington AS AT A regular show, the Curtis Bay Coast Guard Band starts things 
Rotary Club stages one at a recent luncheon. These head-table guests. Amid the middies is many a well-known musician. Result: music that 








THE LADIES are guests—and, by local custom, Mrs j nnyson gets flowers JACKSON Weaver (left), WMAL announcer, “emcees” all shows 
because it’s her husband's birthday. C Secretary Geo. E. Muth officiates. this one. With Rotarian Geo. McCann, he’s reénacting a hospital 


SO—IT’S “Good-by and good luck!” from Club President Albert Atwood and and Sot. Fred N. Silver—two of the 16 wounded servicemen who hav 
District Governor Albert S. Schmidt, of Har j, Pa., to David F. Boenes guests at the show today. Now it’s back to the real thing next 





Speaking of Books— 


By John T. Frederick 


‘|| a things go wrong in 


that Victory Garden—when the 
cutworms flourish, and the lettuce 
shoots to seed—it may be refresh- 
ing to look up the sources of our 
troubles not only in more formal 
reference books, but in the hilari- 
ous alphabet of Robert Lawson’s 
Country Colic, whose secondary 
title is The Weeder’s Digest. We 
will learn, for example, of Japanese 
beetles: “Sprays add a beautiful 
sheen to the bronze shells of the 
beetles and seem to refresh them 
on hot days. Otherwise the effect 
is negligible, except on your hard- 
ware-store bill, where it is pain- 
fully apparent.” 

This may lead us to read 
through the whole alphabet, from 
“Airplanes” and “Ants” to “Pleas- 
ure Driving” (“An ironic term, 
said to have originated in Wash- 
ington, D. C.”) and “Vices, Rustic 
—The Mail-Order Habit” (“When 
the victim begins to order horse 
collars, windmills, sulky plows, 
anvils, or portable sawmills, the 
family physician should be con- 
sulted at once’’). Most of us who 
live in the country, or have lived 
there, will enjoy the caustic fun 
of Country Colic. 

For those who would like to live 
there, a valuable new book is How 
to Live in the Country without 
Farming, by Milton Wend. It 
should be noted at once that this 
book does not propose living in 
the country without cultivating 
the soil. It is farming as a busi- 
ness which Mr. Wend excludes by 
his title, leaving it for considera- 
tion in other books. He is writ- 
ing for the very large and impor- 
tant, and rapidly increasing, num- 
ber of those who wish to live in 
the country—because they dislike 
city life, because they think the 
country is a good place for chil- 
dren, because of their own health 
or hobbies, or for many other rea- 
sons—without depending on the 
soil for cash income. Most of these 
people will want gardens, or- 
chards, and small fruits; many of 
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About farm life...poultry keeping...cooking... 
a war veteran’s search for a religious faith. 


them will keep chickens, rabbits, 
even a cow and a pig or two. 

For all these activities Mr. 
Wend’s book provides practical 
and trustworthy suggestions and 
information. It deals, too, with 
such important matters as buying 
country property, repairs and im- 
provements, insurance, fire con- 
trol, health, and community rela- 
tions. It is well written, and es- 
pecially rich in well-chosen sug- 
gestions for further reading. It 
possesses marked usefulness not 


only for those contemplating a 
move to the country, but also for 
many of us who are already there. 

Of practical handbooks for that 
Victory Garden and kindred proj- 
ects, the season has its full quota 
One of the best of these is Back- 
yard Poultry Keeping, by John C. 
Taylor. Concise and comprehen- 
sive, it presents in clear and usa- 
able form all the knowledge about 
the ordinary problems and pro- 
cedures of small-scale poultry 
keeping [Continued on page 53) 
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CLAUSTROPHOBIA sufferer, as sketched by Robert Lawson in his new Country Colic. Her 
chief ambition in life, he says, is to be on the other side of any fence which confronts her. 
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A land of beef, business ,,, 2c 


velopment began soon after that 

But no day in Argentine history 
quite outranks that one in 1552 
when two Portuguese brothers 
landed with “seven cows and one 
bull.” The first cattle on these al- 
most animal-less shores, they 
throve prodigiously on the lush 
grasses of the empty pampas (In- 
dian word for plains), multiplying 
into great wild herds. For two 
centuries, the pursuit of wild cat- 
tle, for their hides, was the colo- 
nists’ chief occupation. Any man 
could take 12,000 of them without 
a permit. From such beginnings 
came Argentina’s Number One in- 
dustry—the raising, packing, chill- 
ing, and exporting of beef. 

Yes, Argentina is agricultural 
It has a dozen times more sheep 
er-ending horizons .. . fast than people. It has sugar, cotton, 
freights and fine passenger fruits—almost anything that 
trains flying everywhere. grows. So abundant are its har- 

Then realize that that huge vests that, over the years, some 9 
farm—on which the rich topsoil million “swallow” immigrants 





As fare the crops on ifs rich and endless 
pampas, so fares this nation—youngest 


in the Americas....No. 2 in a new series. 


HINK OF Argentina as 

one vast flat farm 

with the sea at its front 
gate and mountains at its 
back. Envision new and 
booming cities rising in its 
cornfields . files of wind- 
mills marching down its nev- 
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often goes down 1,000 feet—sends 
more beef and corn and linseed 
(from flax) into the world market 
than does any other nation—and 
more wheat than any other save 
Canada. Look at it this way and 
you begin to know Argentina, the 
roomy home of 13% million busy 
people. 

Second largest of the Latin- 
American republics, Argentina is 
politically youngest. Juan Diaz 
de Solis, a Spaniard, discovered it 
in 1516. Nineteen years later 2,000 
Spanish colonists settled at what 
is now Buenos Aires. But growth 
was slow. And the Spanish yoke 
weighed ever heavier. Throwing 
it off in 1810, the newly united 
Provinces then wrangled among 


from Europe have made seasonal 
round trips to Argentina to help 
with the crops and earn cash. 

But Argentina has metals, too 
(though no iron), and has petro- 
leum and coal. As yet, however, 
it has little heavy industry, which 
makes it a live customer for trac- 
tors and plows, textiles and chem- 
icals. Farm tools made in Chicago 
are almost as common on the pam- 
pas as on the plains of Iowa. 

The Argentino is a breed unto 
himself. He speaks Spanish, but 
his name is Filetti or Schmidt or 
O’Toole almost as often as it is 
Gomez or Gonzales (6 million 
Europeans have moved to Argen- 
tina in the last 85 years). He likes 
his elbow room, but he knows that 


more melting in this newest of 
New World melting pots will give 
Argentina mettle for still greater 
miracles. 


themselves until 1853 when they 
adopted a constitution patterned 
after that of the United States. 
Argentina’s real and amazing de- 








Rotary in Argentina 


AceNtINA has known and valued Rotary for 25 years. Encouraged by the 
success of the new Rotary Club of Montevideo, Uruguay, just across the River Plata, 
Buenos Aires business and professional men organized Argentina's first Club in 
1919. Then, slowly, other Clubs formed in the cities of Rosario, Mendoza, and 
Bahia Blanca. At last in full stride, the movement swept from the Andean towns 
of the north to the Patagonian plains of the south. Today Argentina has 125 Clubs, 
with 3,000 members, grouped in four Districts (22, 30, 32, part of 31). 

These Clubs meet regularly, stress civic service, throw their weight into the 
development of their sections of their fast-developing nation. Argentina 
has given Rotary International its share of leaders, among them Ricardo 
Calatroni, of Rosario, who is currently serving as an International Director. 
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f Buenos Aires—a rare amalgam of skyscrapers, A HEALTHY, active people, Argentines love sports and 
parks, and people. Largest city (2% million) in jam their stadiums for such events as school contests 


Argentina's capital and main gateway to the sea. below), soccer and football matches, and horse races. 
*hotos above) Bucher from Three ns xtreme lower left) Palmer below) Galloway 
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e arts and urban planning, Argentines recently 
ok Fair at which this was an exhibit .. . and in 
y travel cheaply on fine subway systems (below). 
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SONS OF MEN who once slew wild cat- are the basis of the nation’s great meat ing 
tle, as North Americans did bison, throw Employing the highest arts of animal husbandry, th, 
and ring a steer on an Argentine estan- produce the fat cattle, hogs, and sheep which meke 
cia (ranch). Almost boundless in their e 
jimensions and baronial in the magnifi- 

THE GAUCHO, cowboy of the pampas. Like his North cence of their buildings, the estancias 

American counterpart, he is losing his rdle to fences 
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HIGHWAYS like this are rare—but much needed BELOW: A serpentine mountain highway in the PLUMP harvest in a vineyard in West-Central k 
on the pampas, for the level, almost treeless Western Province of Mendoza, in which rises the gentina. Fruit growing and wine making are rapid) 
plains are devoid of road-making materials highest Andean peak, Aconcagua (22,828 feet). expanding, their output finding great local demaw 
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: J dustrial center and twin city of Buenos Aires. * 
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refrigeration Argentina’s foremost 
so raise the wheat which makes 
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A SLING of lamb drops into the hold of a re- BELOW: Ai crate of machinery made in North 
frigerated ship at Buenos Aires. Britain is America arrives in Argentina—a heavy importer 
normally Argentina's greatest meat customer. of autos, trucks, tractors, and power tools. 





in the Western mountains. Yes, Ar- 
o, but must also import oil. State- 
work most of the major fields. 








une mountains contain zinc, lead, gold, silver, cop 
menganese, and other metals—but almost no iron. 























































KNOW a genius among writ- 

ing men who invariably gets 
bad service from waiters. 
The experience always leaves 
him in a state of puzzled innocence. 
His words are decent enough, but 
his overtones, in the simple oper- 
ation of ordering a dinner, are in- 
sultingly masterful. Without the 
slightest knowledge on his part, he 
is saying to the waiter, “I began 
life as a farm boy; and look where 
I am, and look where you are. So 
snap into it, incompetent crea- 
ture.” With all his convincing art 
in the use of the written word, he 
is completely unaware of that 
other language, the language of 
tone. 

Twenty years of work on prob- 
lems of human relations have 
made me aware that one of the 
prime reasons people fail to get 
along smoothly with one another 
is the seemingly unknown fact 
that the voice tone often transmits 
a message contradictory to the one 
registered by the words we say. 

The Chinese language is sup- 
posed to be unique in that its 
words may be given another mean- 
ing depending upon the level— 
high, medium, or low—of the 
voice tone; and contradictory 
meanings are often conveyed by 
simply varying the singsong ac- 
companiment of both words and 
phrases. English is also rich in 
tone and singsong meanings, al- 
though the books say nothing 
about it. In fact, folks are stirred 
to anger or resentment more often 
by the tone meanings than by the 
literal significance of the words. “I 
didn’t mean it that way,” we pro- 
test, and we are hurt because we 
are misinterpreted. 

The commonest misuse of the 
voice tone is to be noted in polite 
phrases that thinly conceal bore- 
dom or dislike. But the unspoken 
words shout the true feeling that 
underlies the accepted conven- 
tional phrases—as when one gush- 
es insincerely, “I loved your party, 
my dear!” or in the rapid-fire 
breathlessness of, “It was so dar- 
ling of you to have us over to meet 
your charming guest. We adored 
every minute of it, didn’t we, 
Charles?” Beatrice Lillie pene- 
trated to the very heart of these 
disguises with her alleged remark 
to the duchess, “And don’t think 
that your party wasn’t charming, 
because it wasn’t.” 
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Other examples of misused voice 
tone causing friction in human 
dealings include the voice of ill- 
ness that lingers on into health 
and sometimes hangs on forever; 
the girlish voice prolonged ab- 
surdly into middle age; the voice 
of resigned patience that, to chil- 
dren, is worse than open scoldings. 
Then, too, there is the cares-of-the- 
day voice, taking the housework to 
dinner, bringing the office home at 
night. No wonder that at times 
endurance breaks down and tem- 
pers flare up. 

Complete awareness of the real- 
ity of tone language is necessary 
before much personal improve- 
ment can be made. Try translat- 
ing the words we hear into the 
true declarations which the tone 
used reveals as lying back of the 
words. One “How do you do!” be- 
comes “How nice you are!” An- 
other “How do you do!” becomes 
“Go to the devil!” A “Do you ex- 
pect to be away long?” may turn 
into “Here’s hoping you never 
come back!” A “Let’s see more of 
one another” translates into “Nev- 
er again if I can help it!” 

After recognition of this com- 
mon double talk should come de- 
liberate practice in the use of de- 
sirable tones. This cannot be put 
on like gestures or make-up. True 
feeling lies deep. It takes energy 
to bring it up and to send forth 
our best self as the carrier of or- 
dinary words. However, if main- 
tenance of good relations among 
those we love is important to us, it 
is worth working for. 

Sincerity in conventional social 
matters is best conveyed by a sim- 
ple lowering of the voice and a 
calculated slowing up of speech. 
Drop the complimentary speech 
altogether when no decent feeling 
is back of it. Fortunately, most 
of our communications with one 
another may be carried on in the 
level tone of literal statement. It 
suggests neither liking nor dislik- 
ing; it carries no hidden meanings 
or insinuations. One asks a stran- 
ger, “Which is the way to the near- 
est bus line?” in the harmless vi- 
brations of the level tone. So when 
someone in the family asks, 
“Where is the long screwdriver?” 
the answer should call nobody to 
account for not knowing, convey 
no annoyance at being asked, ex- 
press no interest in what the tool 
is wanted for. It should be a cool 





and disinterested 
ment of fact. 

There is nothing like the delib- 
erate use of this level tone to re- 
duce tensions that arise in our 
day-to-day dealings and show up 
in our voice. There are times, for 
instance, when our tone uncon- 
sciously carries over annoyance or 
anger from one relationship to an- 
other, to the discomfiture of be- 
wildered friends. The level tone, 
employed thoughtfully, will re- 
duce our own tensions and at the 
same time ease the tensions of 
the other fellow. A smart use of 
the level tone in your replies will 
have a miraculous effect on a per- 
son who is talking to you too emo- 
tionally, whether shouting or 
whining. 

It would be well to study our 
telephone talks with the level tone 
in mind. Some people behave bet- 
ter with a mechanical contrivance 
in their hands. We should study 
the reason for this and use our 
best telephone manners when we 
are not talking into a mouthpiece. 
Often, though, we will find that 
our telephone voice becomes high, 
dramatic, effusive. The illusion of 
safety traps us into an attempt to 
act up. Here again the use of the 
level tone will come to our aid, for 
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it conserves energy we usually 
waste in gestures of the voice. 
The next easy step is to practice 
the “stranger tone.” In many 
families guests or even strangers 
often receive a more friendly voice 
vibration than is commonly served 
out to members of the household. 
Hence it often helps to imagine 
the husband, wife, or child as a 
person met for the first time. For 
example, the mother might think 
of her own child as a new little 
boy just come into the neighbor- 
hood. Then the sharp admonitory 
tone, that has often become ha- 
bitual, is dropped; friendliness is 
carried with every spoken word. 
It is a device that has worked 
well; you should see the child re- 


spond with cheery obedience rath- 
er than sullen resistance. 

Husbands are usually too self- 
conscious to make much of a go of 
the stranger tone. Women take to 
the idea with better understand- 
ing. Besides they are more used 
to summoning personal resources 
in the presence of strangers; so 
they try it out by stealth and 
watch the warmth come back into 
family relations. The husband 
finds himself hearing again, after 
long years, that friendly voice of 
interest-in-him, that touch of a 
laugh in the words, that assuring 
tone which abolishes past and fu- 
ture cares and lives only in the 
blessed present. 

Those who get along best with 
workmen, servants, and children 
have learned to dismiss from their 
speech the medium-high tone of 
conscious superiority. Let us draw 
an encouraging and instructive il- 
lustration from Hervey White, 
“the moneyless philanthropist of 
the Catskills.” For 30 years in his 
mountain colony at Woodstock, 
New York, he has given artists, 
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writers, musicians, anyone with a 
creative gift, a chance to create. 
When I asked Hervey White the 
secret of his great success with the 
men who dug his ditches, broke 
shale for his roads, or built his the- 
ater in the woods, he said, “Any 
man who works for me is doing 
me a personal service; I am there- 
fore always grateful. Besides that, 
I look upon him as an expert, a 
man who can do superbly what 
my education never taught me to 
do.” So the feeling that controlled 
his tone was his genuine respect 
for those who worked with him. 
This low tone of respect, of rec- 
ognition that the other fellow 
knows more about a thing than 
you do, is one we could profitably 


By Hughes Mearns 


adopt in our day-to-day dealing 
with many people. 

The language of tone was in use 
a million years before man in- 
vented artificial words; if we have 
forgotten it, it is nonetheless our 
possession today. Good communi- 
cations can still be made in tone 
where language barriers block the 
way. I have participated with 
friendly white men who talk in our 
language with Indians who reply 
in theirs; goodwill is expressed 
and understood without either 
comprehending the other’s speech. 
Social workers tell me that with 
immigrants a smile, a- gesture, 
words of no particular signif- 
icance, but charged with welcome 
and helpfulness are al]! that is 
needed to banish apprehension 
and induce trust and friendliness, 
despite the fact that they can’t un- 
derstand a word that is said. 

Conscious use of the language of 
tone will enrich all human rela- 
tionships. So look over your tone 


language, ancient heritage of man; 
get acquainted with this thing that 
shouts our secrets to all the world. 
Remake your conversation; get 
yourself a new voice. It is not 
words that stir up opposition, sug- 
gest suspicion, or make us comic 
material for the satirist; it is the 
song that goes with the words. 

If you want practical help, start 
right off eliminating the false 
tones. Bring down, way down, 
that high excitement tone when 
there is nothing really to be ex- 
cited about; and obliterate that 
deep tone of interrupting agree- 
ment with persons who at the 
time are saying nothing in par- 
ticular. 

Scare yourself with the great 











truth that something individually 
precious is lost with every failure 
to express truly your real feeling. 
Encourage yourself with the faith 
that a remaking of personality, 
along the lines suggested here, is 
possible at any age and is quite 
worth the effort involved. 
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F YOU ARE an old-timer like 
myself, you may have a vivid 
recollection of a childhood 

“chamber of horrors’—a_ stuffy 
parlor in which you perched on a 
wobbly stool, 
with a prim 
old lady at 
your side. 
Above you a 
metronome 
clicked dole- 
fully on, while 
Outside the 
Summer sun 
shone brightly 
on the vacant lot where the kids 
were playing “one old cat.’’ You 
were taking your piano lesson, 
and how you loved it! Music was 
a chore and a bore, an infliction on 
happy youth. 

It’s far different now. Music 
has been turned into fun for mil- 
lions of youngsters. And the un- 
sung benefactors of young hu- 
manity who have worked that 
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miracle are the school-music peo- 
ple, private teachers, symphony 
conductors, and others who oper- 
ate on the principle that the first 
rule of pedagogy is to interest the 
pupil. 

You know something of how 
they do it. They start the kinder- 
gartener, for example, in a rhythm 
band in which he bangs on a tri- 
angle or thumps on a drum and 
gets the muscular “feel” of mak- 
ing music. They launch the piano 
beginner with a melody, not with 
meaningless, monotonous scales. 
They teach violin by classes— 
which bucks Buster up. His scrap- 
ings may sound frightful—but so 
do Bobby’s. They show eighth 
graders how to build simple gui- 
tars and cellos and flutes—and 
then how to make a good grade 
of music on them in really home- 
grown orchestras. 

But the day they took music to 
the woods, the day they took it 
camping—ah! That was the 
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shrewdest move of all! It hap- 
pened on the shores of a lake in 
Michigan—and in the famous mu- 
sic camp that flourishes there to- 
day the battle is not to lead young- 
sters to their pianos and clarinets, 
but to pry them loose long enough 
for a dip or some boating. 

This ovation to good music by 
the much-slandered boogie-woogie 
generation is due in part to the 
phonograph and the radio, which 
have opened opera and symphony 
doors to musically illiterate 
masses. But one of the real Daniel 
Boones who is blazing the new 
trail is a doughty little professor 
at the University of Michigan. 
Any high-school kid who toots a 
horn or nurtures an uncertain 
voice knows Joe Maddy,* founder 
of the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Michigan, and idol of 
the 3 million youngsters who com- 





*See Radio Rescues the Musical Ama- 
teur, by Doron K. Antrim, THE RorariAn, 
January, 1938. 
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se the 100,000 school bands and 
hestras throughout the U.S.A. 
In spite of war, the onrush to 
terlochen this year is greater 
ever. The eve of the 17th 
on—it opens July 2 and closes 
\ugust 28—sees the camp turning 
away for the first time. Last 
the NMC registered 600, in- 
iding students and faculty, and 
ear Maddy is struggling to 
ommodate 800 
Expanded to include painting, 
dio, dramatics, dancing, litera- 
ire, photography, personal coun- 
elling, and recreational direction, 
the program draws youthful art- 
ts fram every State in the United 
States and from Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone, Canada, Colombia, 
the Virgin Islands, China, and 
India, to play under such men as 
Percy Grainger, Thor Johnson, 
Ferde Grofe, Howard Hanson, and 
William Revelli. In the past, such 
notables as Sousa, Gabrilowitsch, 
Damrosch, Goldman, Whiteman, 
and Stock have given of their time 
to direct the young players. 
Turning the spotlight on the 52- 
year-old man behind it all, we find 
only one word to describe his 
achievements: incredible. An 
eager, cheerio sort of a fellow— 
formally he’s Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, but to everybody he’s just 
plain “Joe’—he is enthusiasm 
plus. Talk with him and before 
tu know it you’re being swept 
along on the one theme that he 
lives with night and day—impart- 
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ing to people everywhere the pas- 
sion for good music. 

Joe was literally born to music. 
His father, a Kansas pioneer, trav- 
elled westward with a rifle under 
one arm and a fiddle under the 
other, and taught his children the 
plaintive melodies of the prairies. 
In 1902 Joe went on a camping 
trip with the Wellington, Kansas, 
Boys’ Band—getting there the 
camp idea for musicians, which 
blossomed out 26 years later. 

At 17 Joe played in the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, then 
took a fling at playing jazz in a 
Chicago cabaret. Getting back to 
his real bent in 1918, he became 
instrumental-music supervisor in 
the Rochester, New York, schools, 
where he tried out the mass-pro- 
duction method in music and 
made it click. 

Later, at Richmond, Indiana, he 
formed the first fully staffed sym- 
phony orchestra in an American 
school—70 pieces—and took it to 
a National Music Supervisors 
meeting, where it made a smash 
hit. Later, at another convention, 
he welded 300 picked high-school 
musicians into a magnificent or- 
chestra inside of a week. 

“Why not a Summer camp 
where eager young high-school 
musicians could spend a whole 
season in training under the mas- 
ters?” speculated Maddy. “It 
would spread the love of good mu- 
sic to millions of kids.” 

Having neither money nor fear, 
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GUIDING influence of master 
musicians and long hours of 
devoted practice (above) were 
a necessary part of Joe Maddy’'s 
plan to help teen-age youth 
develop latent musical talent. 
“But the day he took them to 
the woods, the day he took 
music camping—ah! That was 
the shrewdest move of all.” 
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FROM EVERY corner of the camp comes the music of singing strings and silver-throated horns, 


music produced by groups like this quintette 


he went at it and in 1927 the Na- 
tional Music Camp came into be- 
ing. Started on less than a shoe- 
string—all capital was borrowed 
—the camp now has 500 acres of 
lake-bordering woodland, 150 
buildings, a hotel, band shell, the 
famous “Interlochen Bowl,’’ little 
theater, radio studio, 100 pianos 
and 150 other instruments, a $40,- 
000 music library, five bathing 
piers, and sail and motor boats ga- 
lore. In the last two years, two ad- 
joining private recreation camps 
for boys and girls have been pur- 
chased and are being turned into 
“talent-finding camps,” where 6- 
to-16-year-olds are introduced to 
good music and other arts. 

While music is the heart and 
soul of the National Music Camp, 
radio drama, dancing, baton 
twirling, and other cultural skills 
come in for a goodly share of at- 
tention. Six hours a day are for 
instruction, but in off periods 
youngsters may wander through 
the woods playing a violin or trill- 
ing an aria; gather in groups on a 
pier to practice their instrumen- 
tal parts; or invade the log-cabin 
studios, scattered through the 
camp, for individual practice. 
Evenings are for concerts, plays, 
radio shows, and parties, with taps 
at 10 o'clock. 

The camp operates on a non- 
profit basis—the $300 fee covering 
board, room, laundry, uniforms, 
recreation, class and instrument 
instruction for eight weeks. Each 
season a full-tuition scholarship is 
given to the outstanding boy and 
girl for the next year. Three $100 
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youth who have learned to love their work. 


scholarships are provided for ex- 
cellent performers needed to 
round out the instrumentation of 
orchestra or band. Many partial 
or full scholarships are sustained 
by federations of music clubs, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and in- 
dividuals. Rotary and other serv- 
ice clubs and civic groups help 
finance many of the young musi- 
cians. So do prominent schools of 
music. Many campers earn and 
save money through the year to 
finance themselves. 

What becomes of the youthful 
singers and players? A season at 


camp reveals to many that a pro- 
fessional career in music is not for 
them—it is better as an avocation. 
On the other hand, it leads a num- 
ber, who may not have realized 
their talent, to take up music as a 
life calling. Frank Miller, who as 
a high-school lad from Baltimore 
won first chair in the cello section 
at Interlochen, went on with his 
training and became also cellist 
of the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Toscanini. Franklin Miner, 
a horn player at the camp, took 
up the business side of music and 
became manager of the Indianap- 
olis Symphony—serving until he 
joined the Navy. Millard Taylor, 
concertmaster of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, is an Inter- 
lochen boy. 

Joe is shooting for the time 
when at least 1,000 budding mu- 
sicians and artists annually can 
have the thrill of Interlochen. 
Also, he is working out a fre- 
quency modulation radio idea 
which will carry 16 hours a day 
of good music, entertainment, and 
education to at least 5 million peo- 
ple—but that’s another story. 

Someone has said it’s better to 
get 1,000 people whistling together 
badly than to get one person whis- 
tling alone well. 

Joe Maddy agrees—but goes fur- 
ther. He gets the 1,000 to whis- 
tling together well. 


MAESTRO Paul Whiteman is only one of the many musicians who give of their time to 
direct the young players. Their interest is helping to inspire each youth to do his best. 





Photo: Lucien Aigner 
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TROLL down Main Street in 
Orange, Virginia, any Tuesday 
evening this Summer and you 

will hear somewhere ahead a cho- 
rus lustily singing Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny,or Dixie, or maybe 
Anchors Aweigh. You may think 
it’s a well-trained glee club of 
some sort, but, following your 
ears, you'll find instead a throng 
of townsfolk grouped around a 
businessman song leader on the 
porch of a hotel and stretching 
their larynges for the sheer joy 
of it. 

How they come to be there is a 
story that began more than ten 
years ago when local Rotarians set 
up a Christmas tree on the court- 
house lawn and gathered around 
to sing carols. Others joined them 
the following year, and each suc- 
ceeding year saw increasing num- 
One Christmas more than 


bers. 
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They've Got the Whole Town Singing! 


1,000 voices joined in the carolling. 
Townspeople enjoyed it so much 
that the Rotary Club organized 
weekly community sings during 
the Summer. Now it’s a year- 
round affair, coming every Tues- 
day night right after the Club’s 
evening meetings. During the 
Winter it moves into the high- 
school auditorium as a part of a 
community “Recreation Hour.” 
All this, of course, is but a single 
page from a story that began away 
back in 1905 when Harry L. Rug- 
gles, a Chicago printer, got Rotary 
Club No. 1 to singing. Hundreds 
of Rotary Clubs since then have 


Sing, sing, sing! That's Rotary's 
three-word prescription for war- 
and work-jangled nerves. And 
here's another page from its 39- 
year record of 'singspiration.’ 





sponsored community concerts, 
boys’ choruses, orchestras, but 
group singing still comes nearest 
to being the universal Rotary pro}- 
ect in music. Someone has even 
gone so far as to link the United 
States Government’s interest in 
maintaining a musical militia and 
a singing citizenry directly to Ro- 
tary’s 39-year popularization of 
community singing. Now, even in 
some lands where it has been 
thought too unnatural even to 
venture, Club singing is being 
given cautious trial and with 
promising results. 

Orange Rotarians have added 
this page to the story simply by 
being among the first to invite an 
entire community to “join in on 
the chorus.” The response is sig- 
nificant—they’ve got the whole 
town singing! 

Why not do it in your town? 
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By Angus S. Mitchell 


Former Vice-President of Rotary 
International; Member, Executive 
Committees, Australian YMCA and 
the Australian Comforts Fund 


iii by treacherous razor- 
back ridges of the Markham Val- 
ley in New Guinea is Nadzab. 
American paratroops seized an 
airstrip there last September, and 
within a few days Australian 
troops had carved amid the tall 
kunai grass a modern airfield. Ra- 
dio Commentator William Cour- 
tenay found it functioning smooth- 
ly, and told about it over the air: 

When I alighted, a torrent of air 
transports followed at 30-second inter- 
vals. Each disgorged its passengers 
and freight and the first thing we did 
was to assemble round a rush-thatched 
native hut where the YMCA was on 
parade serving tea and coffee to all, 
while its notices urging everyone “to 
write home to mother first” touched 
many a conscience. 


Those “Y” blokes, as the sol- 
diers call them, do get around! |! 





TEA AND COFFEE under fire. Australia’s YMCA-ACF services followed Aussies through 
the North African campaign. Here a tired crew get an invigorating cup from a mobile unit. 


have talked with hundreds of 
troopers, American and Austra- 
lian, about it. At first they were 
always surprised to find “Y” men 
serving coffee and tea at outland- 
ish places. Now, they expect them 
and are seldom disappointed. 

Hardly had the war started be- 
fore the Australian YMCA went 
into action, doing the service well 
remembered by Anzacs who served 
in France in 1914-18. Now, work- 
ing intimately with the Australian 
Comforts Fund, the “Y” blokes 
are on the job wherever soldiers 
sweat, fight, suffer, and die. 

“Leapfrogging” is their own 
way of describing their operations. 
When, for example, the troops 
moved up the Kokoda Track, 
YMCA-ACF “tea stalls” were set 
up right after them. As the sol- 
diers moved forward, the stail last 
in line leapfrogged over all ahead 
of it. 

When Australian troops fought 
and slogged their way up the mud- 
dy trail over the Owen Stanley 
Ranges, the “Y”’ centers kept pace. 
More than 1,400 free cups of re- 
freshing tea with biscuits were 
served daily and uncountable com- 
forts from the ACF were distrib- 


THE AUTHOR, snapped by camera 
of Armando de Arruda Pereira, of 
Brazil, Rotary’s 1940-41 President, 
on the French-Swiss border, after 
the Convention held at Nice, in 1937. 


uted as the boys pushed over those 
wearying miles from Port Moresby 
to Buna. Going forward from 
Finschhafen, troops could find re- 
freshment at eight tea and coffee 
stalls. 

Right up to the fighting line the 
hardy “Y” bloke will dispense 
food, drink, and cheer to the sol- 
dier and remind him that back 
home we don’t forget. The most 
forward man is generally in the 
area where no fires are permitted, 
because smoke may attract the 
enemy. So he uses a primus stove 
to heat the water which, perhaps, 
has been laboriously carried from 
creeks and springs. He must be 
ready—for a whole battalion may 
without notice line up for him at 
any time of day. One bloke got 
so close to the enemy’s lines at 
Wau that he was almost cut off. 
His commanding officer warned 
him just in time. 

The centers are usually tents, 
often set up amidst torrential 
rains. Thanks to the ACF, they 
can freely distribute chocolate, 
gum, writing materials, pencils, 
pens, ink, playing cards, razors, 
and other items that a dog-weary 
soldier may want. In some forward 
places, supplies are dropped from 
planes. 

It usually has been the function 
of the Red Cross to care for the 
needs of the sick and wounded, 
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You'll find them at 


while the “Y” looked after those 
who are well. But in the thick of 
conflict, such distinctions cannot 
always be observed. It is what a 
man needs that dictates action, 
though he be sick, wounded, or 
well. In such cases, the Red Cross 
has given its blessing to the work, 
and has aided generously with 
stores and equipment. 

The sick and wounded make a 
poignant appeal. Often they arrive 


HE'S “THE BLOKE with the concertina”— 
and he’s a popular man with the Aussies. 


before the center is ready, fagged 
by a jungle trek. Soon they are 
sipping invigorating coffee and 
nibbling on a hefty slice of cake. 
After a few days, stretcher cases 
arrive, carried by the “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy Angels.”” No mother ever 
carried her babe more tenderly 
than these native boys bring their 
charges over mountain trails and 
through steaming jungles. 

Patrols going forward and re- 
lieved troops returning stop at the 
centers for hot drinks and cake 
or biscuits, cigarettes, or tobacco— 
or to get the latest radio news. 
Often a request is relayed from 
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the heels of Australia’s fighting men. 


the front for “A few sheets of 
paper and a couple of envelopes, 
please.” 

Unavoidable delays in the cen- 
soring of letters prompted a “Y” 
man to offer his services as censor. 
His aid was readily accepted, and 
soon the mailbox nailed outside 
the center was jammed with let- 
ters every day for dispatch to folks 
at home. At night the hut would 
be !packed with men writing let- 
ters under the cheer- 
ful light of a pressure 
lamp. 

One center bore 
the self-explanatory 
name “Weelavarest.” 
At a camp of soldiers 
from Sydney and 
Adelaide, a “Y” man, 
having set up a cen- 
ter, wrote familiar 
street signs for the 
thoroughfares: 
“King’s Cross,” “Dar- 
linghurst Road,” 
“North Terrace,” and 
“Unley Road.” But 
the “bloke with the 
concertina” is the 


chap who really wins his way to 
the heart. As witty as Punch, he 
and his “squeeze box’’ can make 
the jungle resound to Little Nellie 
Kelly or Till the Lights of London 
Shine Again or, again, to a well- 
remembered old hymn 

Under tropical foliage, on a 
small island off the Queensland 
coast, is a YMCA-ACF rest camp 
maintained for tired and sick sol 
diers from the New Guinea battle 
stations. Formerly a tourist resort, 
this island is now a haven for 
jaded men 
roundings, they relax, eat prodig 


Amidst idylic sur 


ously, read, sun bathe, play tennis 
and cricket, and soon are fit and 
smiling. 

What the “Y” blokes will think 
up to do for the fighting men is 
limited only by the need—and 
their ingenuity. Certainly, those 
men who just 100 years ago in 
England founded the Young Men's 
Christian Association could hardly 
have dreamed of the service the 
red-triangled chaps are doing for 
soldiers, both Australian and 
American, in the South Pacific 
theater of World War II. 


TENTS ARE FINE when you can get them—but a thatched hut houses 
this tea and coffee stall in New Guinea. Note the Fuzzy-Wuzzy boys. 
They carry the wounded over mountains and through steaming jungles. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Continuod. 


This debate-of-the-month is an qver-the-seas extension of 
the symposium in the Rotary Club of London, reported in 
the April issue as "Private Enterprise in England.". . . Ro- 
tarian Skyrme bases his article on "A Wartime Challenge" 
issued by the Board of Directors of Rotary International. 
His comments and the rejoinder, both writers wish it to 
be here noted, represent their own personal viewpoints 
and are not necessarily those of the organization.—éditors. 


Anent the Needle’s Eye 
By Edward W. Skyrme 


President, Rotary Club oj 
Hastings and St. Leonards, 
England; Pharmacist 


iene study of A Wartime 
Challenge in the April, 1943, Ro- 
TARIAN leads me to the conclusion 
that it expresses a conception of 
Vocational Service which falls far 
short of our idea of “Service above 
Self.” 

Look at the second paragraph 
and the last two paragraphs of the 
Challenge: 

Confidence is essential to the suc- 
cess of private enterprise. . . . With- 
out confidence business as a private 
institution is not likely to survive. 
Confidence can be maintained only 
through active ethical performance 
and “the dignifying by each Rotarian 
of his Occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society.” ... By word and deed 
Rotarians should continually present 
sound and effective arguments for the 
reéstablishment of private enterprise 
when the war emergency ends. Such 
a program, successfully accomplished, 
will through the restoration of confi- 
dence automatically remove the neces- 
sity for many of the governmental 
controls now surrounding private en- 
terprise. 

I do not think it is misinterpret- 
ing these paragraphs to find in 
them not the morality of “Service 
above Self,” but a narrow and un- 
dignifying presentation of ‘“ex- 
pediency.” Of the penultimate 
paragraph in particular | would 
comment that it is the part of Ro- 
tary to hear all sides of a conten- 
tious matter and to leave Rotar- 
ians to form their opinions; it is 
not the part of Rotary arbitrarily 
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to instruct Rotarians which con- 
tention they ought to support. Vo- 
cational Service means something 
far purer and wider than is ex- 
pressed in A Wartime Challenge 
and therefore we ought to make it 
plain that we cannot support such 
a “challenge” as this. 

Of the abuses of private enter- 
prise I will say nothing; of far 
greater importance is the use we 
make of private enterprise in our 
postwar life. There are generally 
supposed to be two approaches to 
the question of our economic fu- 
ture and the use of “private enter- 
prise” in it: the economic approach 
and the ethical approach. These 
are often thought to be rather dif- 
ficult if not impossible to bring 
into alignment with each other. 

Consider the economic line. 
Even the experts cannot agree 
about the results that would fol- 
low the alternative economic 
changes that might be made. I 
suggest that inconclusive eco- 
nomic arguments cannot bring us 
to a satisfactory solution of our 
“private enterprise” problem and 
the human problem that is part 
and parcel of it. I suggest further 
that the first approach must be 
the ethical approach. I believe 
that economics, like any other sci- 
ence, must be the servant of our 
principles or we shall lose those 
principles and reap disaster. After 
all, Rotary is an ethical society, its 
Objects being the expression of 
certain fundamental principles. 
When fundamental principles of 
behavior are once established, 
then it is not difficult to see 
whether any particular course of 


action conforms with or is con- 
trary to those principles. That 
much is easy compared with the 
difficulty of giving up the courss 
of action which we recognize as 
contrary to our principles and sub- 
stituting for it a course conform- 
ing with them. This has been lik- 
ened to passing a camel through 
the “eye of a needle.” I believe it 
is Vocational Service to define the 
principles, the needle’s eye, and to 
pass through it the camel of our 
economic system. 

There are at least three basic 
principles on which I think we 
ought to build our postwar eco- 
nomic system: 

1. The principle of the “team spirit”: 
that the motive of service to the com- 
munity must come before the motive 
of self-interest. 

2. The principle of toleration and 
fellowship: that the claims of human 
life must come before the claims of 
property. 

3. The principle of sportsmanship: 
that decisions must be based on morali- 
ty. We must ask, not, “Is it expedi- 
ent?” but, “Is it right?” 

These are the three principles 
which have in the past produced 
those great decisions of which we 
are justly proud. For example: 
the decision to abolish slavery and 
the decision to resist after Dun- 
kirk. Seen thus the problem now 
becomes: “Js there a place for pri- 
vate enterprise in a system con- 
forming with these principles?” 


My answer to this question is: 
“Yes, there is a place, but only for 
private enterprise which is per- 
sonal enterprise which cannot im- 
pinge upon the ‘freedoms’ of other 
folk.” I think all our economic un- 
dertakings will have to be divided 
into substantial undertakings and 
small undertakings. I define one 
of the latter as any undertaking so 
small that the owner, or small 
group of actively associdted own- 
ers, can and does exercise a de- 
tailed daily supervision over the 
whole of its working. The motive 
of service can only replace self-in- 
terest completely when all the 
substantial undertakings come 
upon one national balance sheet. 

Provided that management of 
these undertakings is varied in 
form, democratic, and decentral- 
ized, there should be no fear of an 
impersonal State crushing out in- 
dividual initiative and freedom. 
The ownership and management 
of the small undertakings should, 
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| think, remain in the hands of 
private enterprise, preserving 
freedom of choice between serving 
in a nationally owned undertaking 
or serving in an individualistic 
manner. There are other answers 
than mine to this question and the 
great challenge which I clearly 
see before Rotary Vocational Serv- 
ice Committees is that they shall 
hear all the answers and shall not 
rest until we have an economic 
system which wiil serve us and 
our principles, a system which 
will not enslave us or destroy our 
principles. This is the Challenge 
of the Needle’s Eye. 


Our Realistic Challenge 
By J. Raymond Tiffany 


Aims and Objects Committee 
(Vocational Service) of R. 1.; 
Lawyer; Hoboken, N. J. 


LL ITH Rotarian Skyrme I can- 


not agree. Careful study of A 
Wartime Challenge—in its entire- 
ty, not sentences isolated from 
the article’s context—leads me to’ 
the conclusion that it interprets 
Vocational Service with deep un- 
derstanding of that concept which 
lies at the heart of Rotary: Service 
above Self. 

This is implicit in the passage 
quoted, which says: “Confidence 
is essential to the success of pri- 
vate enterprise. Confidence 
can be maintained only through 
active ethical performance and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society... .” 

Rotary does not arbitrarily in- 
struct its members as to what they 
should do. Nor does the Challenge. 
It postulates the ideal of service 
and calls upon men to live their 
lives and to conduct their busi- 
nesses in conformity with it. Vo- 
cational Service epitomizes the 
service ideal, and therefore one 
does well, I think, to make it plain 
that we should at all times and in 
all places support the intent of the 
Challenge. 

The Challenge recognizes frank- 
ly that Rotary itself is a creature 
of the private-enterprise system. 
Admittedly, freedom of enterprise, 
like all freedoms, can be abused 
and has been abused. It is not 
foolproof. Rather, it requires vigi- 
lance and intelligence to preserve 
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it and to correct abuses—as was 
done when minimum-wage rates 
were established. 

There are those two approaches 
to the problem of human welfare: 
the economic and the ethical. 

The economic stresses profit. I 
agree that it alone is inadequate. 
The “inconclusive economic” or 
other arguments cannot bring us 
to a satisfactory rapprochement of 
our private-enterprise benefits and 
the problems arising from unfortu- 
nate human relations that are part 
and parcel of any system of com- 
munity life. The first approach 
must be ethical. 

Rotary challenges its members 
to start with the ethical approach, 
to apply the _ service-to-society- 
above-self principle to all their re- 
lations with other people. When 
one’s standards are set, then it is 
not difficult to determine whether 
a proposed course of action is con- 
trary tothem. At least it is easier 
than giving up a course of action 
which does not square with this 
principle, and substituting one 
which does. That has been likened, 
quite properly, to passing a camel 
through the eye of a needle. 

It is, | believe, within the proper 
sphere of Vocational Service to 
define and to clarify the service- 
above-self principle—even to give 
the specifications of the needle’s 
eye and to help develop a program 
whereby our economic system 
may be passed through it. 

Herein lies the problem of har- 
monizing the economic with the 
ethical. Fundamentally it is a 
personal problem, one that must 
be solved by the individual and 
not by superimposed “systems” or 
government. I refer to those day- 
to-day situations that men have, 
wherein the choice is to be made 
whether an act shall or shall not 
conform to the ideal of service. 

In the broader sphere of a post- 
war economic system, the “three 
basic principles” that hold good 
for the individual should also ap- 
ply. Let me restate them as im- 
peratives. We must— 

1. Acknowledge that the motive of 
self-interest finds its highest reward 
in a broad service to the community. 
He profits most, we say, who serves 
best. 

2. Recognize that freedom of the in- 
dividual, in which the rights of prop- 
erty are inextricably woven, must be 
maintained by tolerance and under- 
standing, goodwill and fellowship. 


3. Inject the spirit of sportsmanship 
into our lives. Expediency at the ex- 
pense of fairness is wrong. “Is it,” we 
must ever ask ourselves, “right and 
fair to all concerned?” 

On an affirmative acceptance of 
such propositions have men made 
the decisions of which we are 
proud: Runnymede, Waterloo, 
Lexington, Concord, Dunkirk, 
Moscow, Stalingrad. And as we 
study them, we more clearly un- 
derstand how they chart the way 
for our developing system of free- 
dom of enterprise which, instead 
of being antagonistic to the wel- 
fare of other people, actively pro- 
motes it. 

Seen from this viewpoint, the 
question “Is there a place for pri- 
vate enterprise in a system con- 
forming with these principles?” 
becomes easy. The answer is 
“Yes!” There is a place for private 
enterprise—which is personal en- 
terprise—that does not impinge 
“upon the freedoms of other folk.” 
The Challenge calls on us to find 
it and to justify it by action. 


L. may be that all our economic 
undertakings will have to be di- 
vided into “substantial undertak- 
ings” and “small undertakings.” 
The close supervision that will 
“insure an unselfish and equitable 
and fair service to all concerned” 
in small undertakings must like- 
wise be made to prevail in sub- 
stantial undertakings with the 
same result. It must not be over- 
looked that the “self-interest” of 
undertakings both large and small 
is identical in the long run. With 
few exceptions, indeed, such as the 
postal service, substantial under- 
takings should, like small under- 
takings, remain in the realm of 
private enterprise, subject to such 
controls as will preclude monopo- 
lies, cartels, etc. 

Herein lies the challenge for a 
realistic Rotary Vocational Serv- 
ice. It is, I think, a challenge to 
improve the system under which 
men can attain their highest 
achievement—the system which 
made Rotary possible and under 
which it thrives wherever men 
are free. 

A Wartime Challenge does not 
arbitrarily instruct; rather it dares 
every Rotarian enjoying the great 
advantages peculiar to the pri- 
vate-enterprise system to justify 
those benefits by his every word 
and deed. 
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THIRTEEN of Ridgefield’s 27 Rotarians, who sparked a frozen-food locker sys- 
tem. They think Rotarians elsewhere could do likewise for their communities. 











HERE’S THE BUILDING—only 19 by 35 feet, but in it are stored tons of 
beans, carrots, meats, and other products of this lush Connecticut community. 
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FOOD 


for 
Tomorrow 


Rotarians have begun community 
canning centers, rescued wheat, 
pea, and berry crops—now they 
are freezing and storing foods. 


44 

Pico fights for freedom” is more than a eu- 
phonious phrase for Rotary Clubs. 

Battle Creek, Michigan, has a Rotary-conceived 
“seed-to-cellar” plan—a Community Canning Cen- 
ter.* It’s now in its second season and more than 
150,000 cans have been sealed. 

Rotarians have made Corning, California, com- 
munity canning-conscious.t The goal at Wood- 
ruff, South Carolina, is “bigger and better pork- 
chops.”{ At Wahpeton, North Dakota, an invasion 
of Rotary “shock troops” rescued a wheat crop.§ 
Rotarians at De Kalb, Illinois, saved the “pea 
pack” to the last pod; and Fredonia, New York, 
Rotarians hied to the bushes to pick raspberries.* 
Uncounted Rotary Clubs have stimulated inter- 
est in Victory Gardens.** 

Now note the “frozen-food” locker project of the 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, Rotary Club... . It’s not 
big—but big enough to serve Ridgefield families 
well, and farmers for 23 miles around. 

Last Summer Ridgefield Rotarians purchased a 
small frame building, moved it across town to a 
suitable site, remodelled and insulated it, built a 
small addition, and then installed compressor and 
freezing units. 

Lockers were ready by November, and in Feb- 
ruary a corporation was formed by Rotary mem- 
bers and other interested townspeople. Individual 
lockers are rented at standard rates—except to 
members of the codéperative, who will be charged 
slightly less after the second year. 

Ridgefield Rotarians, headed by President Hugh 
Shields, didn’t stop there. Several members pur- 
chased a herd of purebred Aberdeen Angus steers, 
which they turned over to a Rotarian farmer to 
board. Diets are watched just as carefully as 
those of patients at near-by hospitals, where the 
prospective steaks and beef broth may be a real 
boon if an emergency arises. 

Are the lockers popular? All are leased, and 
rapidly being filled with vegetables and meats. 
Latest report is there’s a waiting list. 


See these RoraRIAn articles: 

* Community Canning Center, October, 1943. t Corn- 
ing Cans—for Victory, May, 1944, ¢ Boys & Pigs vs 
Hunger, May, 1944. § Rotary ‘Shock Troops’ Ride to 
the Rescue!, October, 1942. «Getting in the Crops, Sep- 
tember, 1943. ** Down to Earth Boys Work, May, 1943. 
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DESTINED soon to be frozen food for tomorrow, these stocky Aberdeen Angus steers are a 


part of the herd which Rotarian Joseph Young (below) is tending for fellow Club members. 

















Mississippians 


H )LLANDALE, Mississippi, now 
claims the most complete locker plant 
South—thanks 
Rotarians. 


United States’ 
to the initiative of 

At a Club luncheon last year, Pres- 
ident Torrey Wood spoke of the need 
of local farmers for a food-preserva- 


in the 


tion plant—which would also aid the 
war effort. The idea caught on. Soon 
an organization was formed, several 
Rotarians becoming directors. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the New Orleans Bank 
for Codperatives, agreed to finance 
the plant up to 50 percent of cost. 
Stock was sold to 200 farmer-owners. 

Patterned after a new plant at near- 
by Rolling Fork, the Hollandale proj- 
ect, just completed, cost $45,000, or 
about $82 for each of the 550 lockers. 

The building is as “modern” in ar- 
chitecture as Rockefeller Center. It 
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Are Proud of It! 


is conveniently located to serve urban 
as well as rural patrons. 

It is more than a storage plant, 
for there are facilities for slaughter- 
ing, chilling, ageing, curing and smok- 
ing meat, rendering lard, freezing and 
storing beef, pork, poultry, and eggs. 
There are facilities, too, for picking, 
dressing, and freezing poultry, and 
for freezing fruits and vegetables. In- 











LOCKERS are simply constructed, have ten 
cubic feet of capacity, can hold as much 
as 200 pounds of frozen foods, whether it 
be strawberries or steaks. Note name tags. 


“zy 
edibles can be rendered, hides cured 

A purchasing department is planned 
for the 
Plant, as the project has been named, 
sell 
haul it 


Frozen Locker and Curing 


so that farmers who want to 


home-grown produce can 
there and have it processed 

R. I. Cockrell, a Rotarian, heads the 
plant’s board of directors, which in 
cludes, among other Rotarians, Julius 
Thompson, 1943-44 President of the 


Rotary Club of Hollandale. 














MODERN to the ‘nth degree, this plant serves Hollandale, Mississippi, and vicinity. 
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EANE ANNIE SMERTH* 
seemed to have nothing but 
bad luck. She was forever 

getting knocked down by cars as 
they turned corners. It just 
seemed that cars turning corners 
had no chance of avoiding her 
Some of the drivers got the funny 
notion that their cars hadn't even 
touched her, but she was very 
pleasant about it. She wasn't 
hurt much, she didn’t believe; she 
would be fine in a moment; she 
didn’t want to make any trouble; 
it was just a bit of a shock; she 
was leaving for St. Louis that 
night and her name was Mrs. 
Smerth and what was the name 
and address, please? 

Six or seven days later the car 
owner would get a letter. Mrs. 
Smerth had been forced to leave 
the train en route and hurry to a 
hospital. The doctor had no doubt 
that the “accident” was the cause 
of the trouble. Of course, it was 
a tragic shock to lose her expected 
child. But she didn’t want to do 
anything drastic about it, and if 
the hospital bill of $42.75 could be 
taken care of—photostatic copy 
enclosed—she would be content. 

The reason why Jeane Annie 
Smerth, alias Mrs. I. J. Franke, 
alias Marie T. Bangs, alias a 
dozen more names at least, was 
sent to prison for 3% to five years 
was the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Some of 
Jeane’s victims carried insurance, 
and there was entirely too much 
similarity of circumstance, though 
names and places varied. 

Jeane’s trick was crude, but the 
index bureau of the Association 
has records of hundreds of slick 

* All names appearing here are fictitious 
—though the cases are actual and on rec 


ord. Any resemblance to any other living 
persons is purely coincidental.—AvuTHOR 
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ones and thousands of cards on 
fakes and fakers, completely cross 
indexed 20 quite individual ways! 

No one has any quarrel with 
legitimate claims for injuries 
caused by automobiles when the 


owner is to blame. But there are 
three types of claims that are 
“playing hob” with -the pocket- 
books of all motorists, insured or 
uninsured —the uninsured, be- 
cause they often pay directly; the 
insured, because claims keep 
premium rates up. 

These three types are claims for 
alleged injuries, exaggerated in- 
juries, and fake injuries. 

For the first type: Mr. Jones 
gets careless and smacks into Mr 


Doe’s car. Mr. Jones is liable for 
damages. Mr. Doe’s car has a 
broken rear bumper, a badly 
smashed fender, and a dent in one 
of its doors, but he just can’t resist 
claiming his own personal rear 
elevation has been injured severe- 
ly. By the time there’s a settle- 
ment due, the shock to his nerv- 
ous system has been such that he 
cannot hold a glass of whisky. 
Not that his stomach won’t hold 
it—he means his hand shakes so 
he spills the liquid down his shirt 
front. So Doe demands a new car 
and $1,000 for “personal injuries.” 


emene [ 


ABOUT A RACKET TAPPING 
MANY A MOTORIST'S PURSE 


By Thomas M. Nial 


This is merely an alleged in- 
jury, but suppose Doe has actual- 
ly been bruised on the corner of 
Main ‘Street and Third Avenue. 
He puts it in as three fractured 
vertebrae plus ten dislocated, con- 
cussion of the brain, and possibly 
a skull fracture. Furthermore, his 
left ankle and right knee were in- 
jured to the extent of permanent- 
ly impairing their proper function. 

But alleged and exaggerated in- 
juries are as naught compared to 
faked ones. For one, there is Bill 
Macey, the “heart skipper.” This 
fellow, on learning he had a 
chronic heart condition, hit on a 
grand scheme. He would squeeze 
his car into any small space be- 
tween two parked cars and wait 
quietly until the automobile be- 
fore or behind tried to get out of 
the jam. One nick of the fenders, 
and Bill would be injured. He 
was delicate that way. 

But he always had presence of 
mind enough to note the license 
number so he could make his 
claim two or three days later, and 
records show that most of his 
signed statements stated that 
either his right arm or shoulder or 
both had been “sort of twisted and 
strained” when he was “thrown 
about” in his car. When a doctor 
examined him, the first thing he 
found was the heart condition 
and, nine times out of ten, would 
recommend immediate settlement. 
Bill even had insurance adjusters 
buffaloed for a long time, because 
as soon as they would hear about 
the bad heart, they would say, “Oh 
—oh,” and pay $150 to close the 
file as quickly as possible. 

Then there is Tim Terg, “the 
door stop.” Tim has a long record 
of injuries and probably many 
more that should be added. The 
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kind of injury he likes best is the 
one that comes when he is stand- 
ing on a curb and gets all bruised 
and battered by truck doors open- 
ing and hitting him. Soon it will 
get so a truck driver will have to 
climb over the door to keep it 
from swinging smack into Tim 
Terg. But then he'll probably 
land right on top of Tim and flat- 
ten him out. Tim will be there. 

Consider Sue Temme. The files 
show she has also called herself 
Vernie Manchester and Gailler 
Carstare. Sue once underwent 
a serious mastoid operation that 
left one eye somewhat dilated. 
Then she discovered that a dilated 
iris was one of the symptoms of 
skull fracture. Nausea, double 
vision, and convulsions are others. 
So in every accident—and she 
bruises awfully easily—she sees 
double. Taken to the hospital, she 
bites her lip and, when no one is 
looking, dabs a bit of blood on her 
ear and flicks some on the wall, 
then screams. To the attendants 
she gasps that the blood came out 
of her ear. 

The record shows she was ad- 
mitted to over 50 hospitals, and 
only one surgeon, in San Fran- 
cisco, caught on. 

There is Frank T. Trenk, whose 
eyeglasses are expensive—for you. 
No damage, thank you, just 
broken eyeglasses—at $15 to $50. 
And C. Wilson Hauser, with three 
trick vertebrae that he can throw 
out of line at will—which is a bad 
second best to John Bruck, who 
can dislocate practically every 
bone in his body when he chooses. 

These are lone operators. 
“Rings” operate on a _ broader 
scale. A ring usually starts with 
a “brain,” plus a conscienceless 
doctor and a shyster lawyer and a 
bunch of stooges for alternate vic- 
tim and witness réles. Properties: 
an appealing tongue for the law- 
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yer and a library of X-ray pic- 
tures—not necessarily original 
nor even connected with the case. 

“The Dropping Dills” were— 
and maybe are—a troupe of col- 
ored tragedians, composed of 
David Dill, two sisters, a niece. 
David's brother-in-law, and three 
friends. All were arrested by St. 
Louis police. The claim index 
bureau says these people had de- 
veloped into expert “sprawlers” 
as well as professional witnesses. 

David was their leader. He 
taught his group the tumbling 
technique, the science of simula- 
tion, and the art of being good 
witnesses, but awful liars. Rotat- 
ing as victims and witnesses, they 
worked the racket for an esti- 
mated $10,000 before the police 
stepped in. 

The law is necessarily slow in 
catching up with these people: 
and when it does, it seems impos- 
sibly light in sentencing them 
Even the best cases have a way 
of going astray. 

The unexpected plea undoes a 
lot of cases—such as the one in 
which Joe Jabolerne and his 
wife were seemingly fully en- 
meshed. The New Jersey Claim 
Investigation had them indicted 
for conspiracy to defraud, and the 
evidence was ably presented. But 
Joe’s attornev claimed that con- 
spiracy to defraud required two 
people, and in the eyes of the law 
Joe and Mrs. Jabolerne' were 
one. The court agreed with the 
contention, and the case was 
killed. 

When it comes to trials by juries 
when there are alleged or exag- 
gerated injuries, there are many 
reasons why you, should you sud- 
denly become a defendant in this 
sort of matter, have less than an 
even chance of successfully de- 
fending yourself. This is not an 
attack on courts or court system, 
but any experienced casualty in- 
surance lawyer can tell you that in 
a liability trial there often are 
both dirty work and dumb work 
at the crossroads. 

Dirty work includes such things 
as lawyers with enough pull to 
put you before a prejudiced jury 
—and shysters who specialize in 
such work have their fingers in 
the pie of panel choosing. It in- 
cludes rehearsed and voluble wit- 
nesses, whose stories hang to- 
gether as yours and your wit- 











After an Accident— 


1. Stop as quickly as possible 
The distance travelled represents 
speed, care, etc. 


2. The time to establish the facts 
is immediately after the accident — 
not months later in court. 


3. Take registration number of 
other vehicle, driver's name, wit- 
nesses’ names and addresses. 


4. Make plan showing measure- 
ments, visions, gradients, etc. Take 
skid marks and all other essential 
evidence. 


5. Take notes of the nature and 
extent of damage as this proves 
speeds and the routes of vehicles. 


6. Take final stopping positions 
of vehicles—as this also tells speed 
and reactions. 


7. Don't allow vehicles to be 
shifted until this evidence has been 
established, preferably by police 


8. Establish the available vision 
both drivers had if travelling at 
equal speeds and the distance they 
travelled after they passed this point 


9. Obtain photos if possible. 
10. Obtain the other driver's 


signed agreement to the above 
tacts. 


11. Make no admission of lia- 
bility. 

12. It is necessary to notify the 
police if any person has suffered 
personal injury. 


— Rotarian R. J. Laird, Auckland, 
New Zealand. in Motorists' Digest. 








nesses never do. It includes, de- 
spite the supposed bar on such 
things, the exhibition of piteous 
wounds and scars. 

And dumb? The average jury 
can be dumber than Aesop’s peas- 
ant who believed everybody, es- 
pecially when it’s spending some- 
one else’s money. An unscrupu- 
lous attorney with a good delivery 
and no conscience can make a jury 
forget facts and weep with sympa- 
thy to the point where $1,000 of 
your money doesn’t look any big- 
ger than a dime—to the jury. 

Wartime restrictions on driving 
have reduced highway accidents— 
but the rackets go on, and will 
until they become unprofitable. 
You can help stamp out these 
frauds and fakes that lighten the 
motorist’s pocketbook by codper- 
ating with the agencies that fight 
them. And remember, there are 
far more ethical and capable law- 
yers than shysters. 
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OLD SHOES INTO NEW! 


. 








HEN G. I. Joe kicks off his worn- 
i thin brogans and signs for a new 

pair—whether in Australia, 
Anzio, or the Aleutians—he’s really 
handing a fellow G. I. a pair of shoes 
The Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. 
Army Service Forces, in a giant sal 
vage job, arranges the transfer. 

From combat fronts, maneuver 
areas, embarkation ports, Joe’s cast- 
offs go to two reclamation centers. 
Here they are sorted, washed, torn 
apart, rebuilt. One plant alone has an 
inventory of 800,000 old shoes, returns 
10,000 pairs a day to Uncle Sam. Sal- 
vage with a capital “S”! 


AFTER sorting and grading (above), the RIGHT: A shoe surrenders its sole. After 
shoes go to the washing tanks (below), stitches are resewn, the brogans acquire 
are rinsed, sterilized, and mildew proofed. toes, vamps, inner sole, top sole, a heel. 
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@ Seeing with Electrons. The modern 
electron microscope is now becoming 

ymmonplace. By means of it, magnifi- 
cation up to 50,000 diameters and more 
is possible, as compared with 2,000 di- 
ameters’ magnification of the ordinary 
rosecope. The step from the electron 
microscope to the electron telescope is 
an advance which seems certain of ful- 
fillment as soon as great laboratories 
are able to give it their attention. With 
such a telescope we should be able to 
see the whiskers on the man in the moon 
and view the inhabitants of Mars, if 
any, as plainly as we see the doings of 
the Joneses next door. It is predicted 
that the electron telescope will make 
obsolete old-fashioned reflecting and re- 
fracting telescopes, just as the electron 
microscope is replacing the common 
microscope. 


@ Tenderizing on the Hoof. For some 
time it has been known that by feed- 
ing them compressed tablets of syn- 
thetic female sex hormones, roosters 
may be changed into clucking hens or 
at least something resembling capons. 
Not only are their sex characteristics 
changed, but the flesh quality is like- 
wise modified. By this process it is 
said that the toughest old roosters can 
be made into birds which for juicy fat 
plumpness resemble the best capons. 
By feeding male sex hormones to hens, 
they develop spurs, combs, wattles, 
and tails resembling those of roosters. 
Now the idea of doing the same sort 
of thing with cattle and thus changing 
the flesh of a tough old bull into that 
resembling that of a fine steer seems 
definitely in the offing. 


@® Foam Glass. Foam glass is made up 
of tiny sealed cells in which there is a 
slight vacuum. Because the material is 
glass foam, it has all the properties of 
glass. It is fireproof, moistureproof, 
structurally strong, and has an enor- 
mous soundproofing effect, as well as 
being one of the best-known insulators 
against heat and cold. It differs from 
most other insulating materials in the 
matter of structural strength. The com- 
pression strength averages about 150 
pounds per square inch, whereas most 
other similar insulating materials have 
a very low compression strength. 
Strangely enough, foam glass is made 
not by a glass company, but by a cork 
company and will be used as a substi- 
tute for cork insulation, to which in 
many respects it is far superior. 


@® Good-by, Toothache. Drs. William 
H. Hoyt and Basil G. Bibby, in report- 
ing to the American Dental Association, 
declare that the control of toothache 
has been achieved by treating exposed 
dentine with sodium fluoride and that 
“after short treatments the teeth that 
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had caused trouble for years ceased to 
be sensitive.” Desensitization is said 
to be completed in from one to five min- 
utes and it appears to be effective on 
all types of teeth regardless of the 
patient’s age. If this turns out to be 
true and dentists can be persuaded to 
make use of it, it will be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, because the 
average man probably suffers more 
from toothache than from any other 
single cause. 


@ Subtillage Plow. A new “bat wing” 
plow which does not turn over the soil, 
but simply cuts off the roots of all the 
plants a few inches below the surface, 
loosening the surface soil at the same 
time, has been highly recommended by 
Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is 
claimed that this type of plowing holds 
water in the soil, retains the mulch, re- 
duces soil wash, and has many other 
advantages. Some claim, however, that 
its efficiency depends upon the charac- 
ter of the soil and drainage conditions. 
Nevertheless, if half of the claims for 
the new system are true, it is a develop- 
ment which every farmer can very well 
afford to investigate. 


@ Uskol. Up to now we have had six 
synthetic rubbers: Buna S, Buna N, 
Butyl, Neoprene, Hycar, and Thiokol, 
the last not being a true rubber. Now 
Uskol makes its bow as the seventh 
synthetic rubber. While it does not 
have the abrasive resistance of the other 
rubbers, it is far superior in tear 
strength and much higher in its resist- 
ance to chemicals and solvents, as well 
as sunlight, ozone, and oxygen. A\l- 
though it will never be satisfactory for 
making tires, it can be used to make 
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CLOUD MAKER. The electrical performance 
of insulating materials used in bombers can 
be tested in sealed flasks containing arti- 
ficial clouds made from liquid air and warm 
water. Snowflakes, too, can be precipitated. 


raincoats which may be dry cleaned. In 
the days to come. Uskol will take its 
place with the other elastomers, each 
of which has its particular properties 
and specific uses. Fortunately Uskol 
can be blended with all the other syn- 
thetic as well as with natural rubbers to 
produce effects which will find ever 
increasing uses. Fifty-seven varieties 
of synthetic rubbers have been pre- 
dicted and Uskol is but the seventh 
That leaves us only 50 to go. 


@ Watch Out, Fish! Ut has been found 
that the new “‘Asdic” submarine sound 
detector can be used to locate large 
schools of fish. Now fishing boats can 
go directly to the catch without wast- 
ing time or fuel. Such uses of this de- 
vice after the war should increase food 
from the sea and make it possible for 
fishermen to catch up with the fish. 


@ Farm Waste Wipers. United States 
Department of Agriculture laboratories 
at Peoria, Illinois, have developed a 
unique use for certain farm wastes 
Corncobs, peanut and rice hulls, and the 
like are ground until they can pass 
through a 16-mesh screen. These pow 
ders are then delivered by a blast of 
air, precisely like a sandblast, against 
engine and machine parts to wipe off 
the excess grease and moisture, just as 
though they were wiped with an old 
fashioned wiping rag. The sandblast 
idea is very much faster, more econom 
ical, and altogether much more satisfac- 
tory. The process seems destined to 
eliminate entirely the old wiping rags 
from the modern machine shop. 


@ Purifying Cistern Water. Many 
parts of the United States which have 
very hard water must depend largely 
upon cistern water for drinking pur 
poses. But cistern water turns brown 
and becomes smelly with age. This can 
be overcome by hanging sacks of ac 
tivated charcoal, such as Nuchar and 
Darco, in the cistern. The problem here- 
tofore has been the type of sack to use. 
With the coming of glass fabrics which 
are not affected by water conditions, the 
difficulties encountered in the past have 
been overcome In this way cistern 
water can be kept bright, clear, and 
odorless. 


@ Aridex. Aridex is a chemical now 
used to make soldiers’ clothing water 
repellent and spotproof. It can readily 
be applied to raincoats, jackets, topcoats, 
evening gowns, men’s suits, shirt col- 
lars, or anything else by simply dipping 
the goods into the solution after they 
have been washed or dry cleaned. In 
spite of the increased Army demand, 
the supply is still adequate for civilian 
use. Aridex does not seal the pores of 
the fabric and make them uncomfort- 
able to wear, but it does render the 
garment water repellent, and it is so 
cheap and easily applied that it should 
find very wide use. 
* o * 

This department is conducted by 
Hilton Ira Jones. Address inquiries to 
Peeps Department, THe RoTARIAN Maga- 
zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
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SOAKING UP facts—and a joke or two—Giles County youth begin a round of activities that may determine the tangent their lives will take. 


CAME rolling into Pulaski, Ten 
nessee, one morning early this Spring 
more than 400 hearty, handsome teen 


aged youngsters. High-school juniors 
and seniors, they’d come from all parts 
of Giles County for the sixth annual 


Vocational Guidance Day sponsored by 
the Pulaski Rotary Club. Piling 


school bus, train, auto, they flooded 


Main Street, swept on to the high school 

Stopping a likely lad, I asked: “What 
buzzin’, Cousin?” My lapse into \ 
lingo fell flat. 

“It’s Guidance Day, sir,” he 
seriously. “You see, graduation 
around the corner—that’s wh 
tackle the job of Getting a Start. Today 


we get set to make it a running start.” 


Well, here’s. how they “get set” 

First off, they jam the school 
torium for a keynote address packed 
with facts about the responsibiliti 
service in every vocation. Then they’ 
routed to two or three one-hour discus 
sion sessions with experts in their indi 
vidual fields of interest. They see films, 


The Scratchpad Man sees Tennessee Rotarians give 
high-school youths some helpful twists on jobs. 


tudy displays, ask questions. After 


lunch Rotarians drive them to hospital, 


airport, factory, office, or farm where 


they learn more about situations they’ll 
actually face “on the job.” 


Questionnaires sent to each youngster 


veeks in advance determine areas of in- 
terest and aid in the selection of instruc- 
The “faculty” this year included 
lege deans and engineers; Army Air 
ree officers and interior decorators; 
m managers and bankers; civil-serv- 
ce experts; WAVES, WACs, doctors, 
nurses 
On top of all this, the youngsters get 
first-class lesson in community serv- 
ice. They learn that youth guidance is 
only one of the projects of their Rotary 
sponsors. They hear how these men 
backed L. R. Harwell, their President, in 
topping county quotas in war-bond, Red 
Cross, and scrap drives; how they sup- 
ported Nathan Abernathy in getting the 


town's airport; how they helped Chair- 
man Carl West in a postwar Work Pile 
survey that touched every home in Giles 
County. They see how this “all-for-one- 
and-one-for-all” spirit has captivated Pu- 
laski’s 5,000 citizens and they take that 
spirit back to every hamlet in those 
bluegrass hills. 
At the close of the day we strolled— 
a few Rotarians and I—in one of those 
verdant, fragrant Tennessee gardens 
Our host had told how—with his own 
hands—he’d trained the trees along the 
wall to grow just so. Someone recalled 
the ancient axiom “As the twig is bent, 
so the treeinclines.” 
I said something 
about twig bending 
being a fine art in 
Pulaski. A modest 
smile went round. 
—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 


ADVANCE preparation—a youth committee studies Guidance Day question. PLANS ARE outlined by Rotarian Stone to Club President Har- 
naires with Rotarians J. W. Bryson (left) and R. B. Stone, schoo! superintendent. well (third from left) and members of Guidance Day Committee. 
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EYNOTER Dr. Kerr Taylor cites SENIOR Imogene Inman voices ap- STUDENT Body President S. Reed DIRECTOR Guy and Pulaski Nation- 
oral responsibilities of youth. preciation of youths for Rotary aid. outlines the activities of the day. al Championship Band set the pace. 


Here’s How It’s Done 
i] TASTE of everything that in- 
terests him—that’s the Pulaski 
rescription for an undecided 
But for Johnny Jones, who 
ows he wants to be a dentist, 
s a bit mort After he and 
D.D.S. aspirants have heard 
expert outline educational re- 
ements and current develop- 
ts of dentistry, the group is 
nsported to the town’s dental 
There a successful dentist 
ves them intimate, practical 
insel about the job itself. ... 
The same thing is done for youths 


in other fields of interest. Whether 





want to wield a pitchfork or 

rgeon’s scalpel, each gets to 

with a man who does that 
ery thing and does it well. 


“CHECK those debits!” warns District Governor R. L. McBride, Jr., a Lewisburg banker, as 
commercial students study a bookkeeping problem. The “class” meets in a Pulaski bank. 


PEN WIDE!” orders Rotarian Dr. W. W. Martin, gets the proper re FLEDGLINGS visit Pulaski’s new airfield—a Rotary-conceived project—and 
action from both patient and one of his Guidance Day understudies. learn about “retractables” from Lt. Col. W. T. Smith, Army Flight instructor. 


YOUNG dairymen inspect a dairy-products plant, hear Owner H. E. “BLACKIE” gets his rabies vaccination as the boys learn from Rotar 
Henegar, a Rotarian, term Giles County the South's dairy capital. ian Dr. John Berry, “vet,” about proper medical care of farm animals 





HOUSEWIVES of tomorrow set up the “home beautiful” in miniature POTENTIAL surgeons and nurses watch Rotarian J. U. Speer as he 
under the expert guidance of Mrs. John Ballentine, wife of a Rotarian. performs a “major,” get first glimpse of the skills they must develop 


FOOD fosters fellowship—and the new friendships established are among the important prerequisites to success acquired on Guidance Day 











Rotary Clubs 
5,179 


Rotarians 
223,400 








A Tale of Two Citizens of SAvuLT 


Cities—in 1944 ST! MARIE, ONT., 
CANADA, and of Low- 


ENGLAND, are just one big family 
ow. The whole thing began when the 
Rotary Club of SaAuLT STE. MARIE led its 
in “adopting” LowesToFT, one of the 
h-bombed cities of England’s East 
Two mobile canteens and several 
sand dollars have gone to the war- 
torn city Recently Rotari- 
ind other civic groups conducted a 
ymecoming” for SAULT STE. MARIE men 

\ vice in England. 


LOWESTOFT 


l nen now in se 
Many of the 80 who we! 


e able to attend 

id not met since arriving overseas. 

Now officials of the two cities are plan- 
ning exchange visits after the war. 


Small Community DALLAs CentER, Iowa, 


Does Big Things has a population of 
only 900. But it has a 

Rotary Club whose 20 members have 
enough civic foresight to inspire large 
well as small communities. Faced 
with the problem of creating some sort 
a memorial in honor of their men 
ind women in service, and challenged 
th the need of a community center 
where all civic groups could meet, the 
Rotary Club and other organizations 


worked out a single solution for both 
problems. A finance committee was 
and in ten $22,000 was 
Thus financed, Community 
Foundation, Inc., will underwrite an 


elaborate community center. 


formed, 


days 


pledged. 


Seven high-school 
will enter 

tastern Oregon Col- 
Fall with no tuition or stu- 
dent-activities fees to pay. All this has 
been arranged by the Rotary Club of 
LA GRANDE, OREG., which raised funds for 
scholarships to be awarded on the basis 
of scholastic ability, character and per- 
sonality, leadership qualities, and wor- 
thiness and need. 


Give Students 
Helping Hand 


graduates 
E 


lege next 


20-year 


Club Clinics Help 4 summary 
Children to Live of service on behalf 
of crippled children 
in BERWICK, Pa., shows that a total of 
437 clinics have been held under the 
auspices of the Berwick Rotary Club. 
More than 10,000 individual treatments 
have been given and 361 operations per- 
formed through funds made available 
by the Rotarians. .. . Not content with 
this laudable service, Club members re- 
cently sponsored a_ crippled-children 
party, at which Rotarians selected 
handicapped youngsters as their person- 
al guests, purchased gifts for them, and 
in many other ways played the réle of 
congenial godfathers throughout the 
evening's activities. 
Crippled children of MuskKoGEE, OKLA., 
were afforded free clinical treatment in 
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a recent health-department service spon- 
Rotarians of that communi- 
ty. . . . JERSEY City, N. J., Rotarians 
have revolving fund which 
will be used to furnish hearing aids to 
students attempting to complete high- 
school The project is the first 
step in a long-term program for helping 
children whose hearing is impaired. 


sored by 


created a 


work 


English Club Fétes Among the hundreds 


U.S. President of parties held to cel- 
i ebrate the recent 


birthday of the President of the United 
States of America, few were more signifi- 
cant than the one sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of KENSINGTON, ENGLAND. 
More than 400 Allied service men and 
women—guests at the affair—stood at 
attention during the playing of Hail to 
the Chief by a Royal Air Force band, 
then participated in the eating of a 
mammoth birthday cake. 


. »- > vs 
Club Browses in A Pan-American 


Pan-Americana library is being built 
by the Rotary Club 


of MIAMI, FLaA., to serve the growing 
interests of its members in the affairs 
of the Americas. Members are donating 
books from their own libraries, and a 
fund of $100 has been created with 


donations 


such 


which to supplement 
Members may 
day period free of charge 


borrow books for a 30 


From 19 Clubs in the 
United States and 
from 16 

Clubs, Rotarians flocked 469 
the 20th annual international 
meeting held at WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA, 


‘C.L.W.’ Featured 
at Winnipeg 

Canadian 
strong to 


roodwill 


The goodwill meeting 
WINNIPEG Club in 
promoting interna 
From the 


some weeks back 
was conceived by the 
1925 as a 


tional friendship and service 


means of 


start it proved to be one of the popular 
the Rotary year for Clubs in 
Canada and the United States. Speaker 


events of 


for the 1944 meeting was Charles L 
Wheeler, President of Rotary Interna 
tional. 


Boy ‘Mayor’ Feted At a recent meeting 


by British Club of the East Ham, 
ENGLAND, Junior 
Town Council, the junior mayor was 


presented a medallion of office by mem 
bers of the East HAM Rotary Club. The 
presentation was one of the means de- 
vised by the Club to encourage the 
Council and similar organizations that 
give training for citizenship. The Jun 
ior Council is made up of boys and girls 











A ROTARY memorial in Iceland—this floral 
tribute of Rotarians of Rock Island, IIll., to 
their late fellow member Brig. Gen. Charles 
H. Barth, is shown just before it was placed 
on his grave by Lt. Col. J. H. August Borleis, 
chaplain of the Iceland Base Command, and 
Major R. L. Porter, Signal Corps officer and a 
former resident of Rock Island. General Barth 








was killed in the plane crash in Iceland a 
year ago which took also the lives of Gen- 
eral Frank M. Andrews, Chaplain Bishop 
Adna W. Leonard of the Methodist Church, 


and ten other Army officials. Pilot of the 
ship was Capt. Robert Shannon, son of the 
Washington, Iowa, Rotarian who wrote Let- 
ters to Bob in the May issue of The Rotarian. 
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YOUNGSTERS of Christchurch, New Zealand, take time out from paddling to see Rotarians 
present to city officials a £1,150 check—half of it a Club donation—in payment for their pool. 


between the ages of 17 and 20 who serve 
as mayor, aldermen, councillors, and 
town clerk. 


Wives Tell Woes Details are quite 
in Rhymed Words clear as to how Red 


Cross funds were 
raised at a recent ladies’ night program 
of the Bap Knos, Ark., Rotary Club 
A potluck supper was served and the 
money normally spent for the dinner 
was turned over to the Red Cross. But 
other details are not so clear. For in- 
stance, the ladies who had charge of the 
program came through with an array of 
verses set to music which aired alleged 
grievances against their husbands. But 
since the husbands submitted the report 
only one of those verses trickled 
through, which ran like this: 

Please do not get mad at us 
Though we make an awful fuss, 
For it could be mighty wuss 


Forums Fare Well “Inter-Club inter- 


at Rochester, N. Y est” was the field 
: assigned by the 


RocuHeEstErR, N. Y., Rotary Club to its new 
International Service Subcommittee, 
and the Committee has gone all-out in 
a unique project in District service. Four 
forum groups have been organized com- 
prising three speakers and a moderator 
for each group. Meetings scheduled at 
various Clubs throughout the District 
present facts about postwar planning 
and international understanding, and 
offer practical suggestions as to how 


ye a 


each Club can participate in these im- 
portant areas of service. From the en 
thusiastic reception given the forum 
groups, it appears that the ROCHESTER 
Club will make an effective contribution 
through its inter-Club relations 


Birthday Greetings Rotarians and their 


Cross the Border Wives of DouvuGtas, 
ArRIzZ., journeyed 


recently “south of the border” down 
{GUA PRIETA way for the celebration of 
the Mexican Club’s first anniversary. 
Planned as a gesture of international 
friendship, every member of the Douc- 
LAS Club was on hand at the AGua 
Prieta birthday party. 


Senior at Natick Each week some 


Féted Each Week high-school senior in 
NATICK, MaASS.,_ re- 


ceives an invitation from a member of 
the local Rotary Club to attend the Club 
meeting. Usually the youngster is a 
bit perplexed as to just why he has been 
selected as a guest—and no one volun- 
teers the informatiom later, when in- 
troducing guests, the Club President ex- 
plains that this high-school student has 
been invited because of his outstanding 
work in school and community activi 


ties 


A word of praise is a 
powerful incentive 
to any worker. 
That’s the reasoning back of the action 
of the Rotary Club of StTroupDsBuRG, Pa., 


They Cheer the 
Weary Workers 








HOME, Sweet Home was never sung more heartily than by these Lacon, IIl., Rotarians, who 
recently ended uncertainty about a meeting place by renting and decorating this club room. 
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in appointing a “Tributary Committee.” 
the chief duty of which is to be on the 
alert for individuals, clubs, or groups 
who have rendered exceptional servic« 
to the community. Upon Committee re 
ommendation, the Club will pay fitting 
tribute for the service performed. 


A “Welcome!” to 3) 
new Clubs which 
have recently re. 
ceived their charters from Rotary In- 
ternational. The newcomers are Hali 
burton, Ont., Canada; Las Flores, Argen 
tina; Young, Uruguay; Sutton Coldfield, 
England; Nuevo Laredo, Mexico; Lon 
gavi, Chile; Cruzeiro, Brazil; Leakes. 
ville, Miss.; Jefferson, Pa.; La Grange, 
N. C.; Timmonsville, S. C.; Steelton, Pa.: 
Ciudad Madero, Mexico; Warrenton, 
Mo.; Jalapa, Mexico; Houtzdale, Pa.: 
Blackshear, Ga.; Millington, Tenn.: 
Plymouth, Ind.; Martinez, Calif.; Pand 
harpur, India; Varna, II1l.; La Paz, Mex 
ico; Hasselholm, Sweden; Rickmans 
worth, England; Queenstown, New Zea 
land; St. Jerome, Que., Canada; 
Americana, Brazil; Santa Adelia, Brazil; 
Mount Holly, N. C.; Oregon, Wis. 


Hail 31 New 
Rotary Clubs 





‘Mid Pleasures and Palaces’ 

“There’s no place like home” is 
a refrain that holds special mean- 
ing for Rotarians of Muncy, Pa. 
Forced to forego dinner meetings 
because of food and manpower 
shortages, one of the members 
suggested that the Club meet in 
his home. His invitation was 
quickly accepted, and for six 
months his game room was used 
for regular meetings. 











Thriving ‘Uthrotar’ No one knows where 


. . > CLIS P gj o 
Born in Wakefieid the custom of giving 
likely youngsters a 


taste of Rotary fellowship actually be 
gan, but Rotarians of WAKEFIELD, MICH., 
will tell you that the “Uthrotar” move 
ment originated in their Club. The Uth 
rotar plan simply puts such fellowship 
on an organized basis, Each month 
some youth is selected to attend all Ro 
tary meetings of the month. Selection 
is made by a Committee comprised of 
Rotarians in the education classification, 
the high-school principal, and the Presi- 
dent of the Club on the basis of leader- 
ship, scholarship, dependability, and 
sportsmanship. WAKEFIELD Rotarians 
point with justifiable pride to the roll of 
40 such youngsters so honored. 


Add to ‘E’ and ‘M' To the Army and 
Awards Coveted'R'Navy “E,” the Mari- 

time “M,” and the 
“Ships for Victory” flag, Rotarians of 
BuFFALo, N. Y., recently added what 
amounts to a Rotary “R.” Seeking to 
commend industrial workers and lead- 
ers of the Niagara area who had won 
such awards, Rotarians gave a banquet 
in their honor. Special programs ex- 
plained the significance of the coveted 
“E” and “M” awards and listed the 
names of the [Continued on page 48] 
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FORUM 2 

ae sy 2 
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in New Zealand po on wn 


T. ) RECHARGE their Rotary batteries, 
ree dozen past and present Club and 
officers of New Zealand recently held 

Amid the peaceful beauty of Lake 
at the southern tip of the Dominion, 
liscussed intensified war service, talked 
ith work and the “Heritage” move- 
New Zealand program for the sons 
deceased servicemen), looked ahead to 
days—and relaxed with fly rod and 
1 chats in the sun 
g¢ there, in that gasoline-short land, 
eat in itself—but many delegates ac- 
shed it by coming in charcoal-burning 
biles (see cuts). Men were present 
the Rotary Clubs of Auckland, Dunedin, 
burton, Gore, and Invercargill, the last 
lubs serving as hosts. Both the 1943- 
1942-43 Governors of the New Zealand 
District (No. 53) were on hand. 
nth earlier other Rotarians had held a 
at similar Forum at Hawera, on 
Island.” New Zealand Rotarians 
the will to meet. And, possessing the 
hey find the wa‘ 


GAS RATIONING didn’t keep these men (top) home. Their cars (above) are equipped 
with “gas cookers” like the one Past Governor Frederick Hall-Jones is lighting (below) 


BELOW: Past Governor Hall-Jones and 1943-44 Governor Charles H. Taylor enjoy a chat. . . and then the latter tries a bit of casting. 


Photo: Rotarian Wm. G. V. Fernie 
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COMPANY colors, gift of Lincoln, Nebr., Ro- 
tarians to an Army unit, are presented by 
Mrs. M. Meyer, wife of the Club President. 









firms that had won them. Company rep- 
resentatives received the Club’s com- 
mendation for their efforts “over and 
beyond the call of duty.” 


All Hands Busy in Almost every Rotary 


Club at Stockton Club has a Youth 

Service project or 
two, but the Stockton, Cauir., Club has 
nine: three Scout organizations, three 
Girl Scout troops, two Campfire groups, 
and a Junior Red Cross workshop. The 
Girl Scout troops are led by wives of Ro- 
tarians, and one of the Scout troops—the 
Sea Scouts—has a Rotarian skipper. 
Membership in the nine organizations 
totals 146 boys and girls. StockTon Ro- 
tarians plan to increase that number to 





BARTER wampum—a part of more than 1,200 pieces of costume jewelry collected by Ro. 
tarians and their wives of Mount Joy, Pa., to be sent to soldiers in the South Pacific area. 


Photo: Sport & Genera! 





ORIGINATOR of CHIETO, club of 3,000 Chicagoans in the E.T.O., Lt. Col. Harry J. Dooley, a 
Chicago, Ill., Rotarian, accepts flag from Ambassador Wm. Phillips in a London ceremony. 
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VICTORY Gardens have flourished in Santiago, Cuba, since the local Rotary Club erected 
billboards like this throughout the city. The posters say home economy will win the war. 
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160, or one for each member of their 
Club. 


Club Entertains The United States 
Mexican School 2nd Mexico 

sealed a permanent 
pact of friendship, at least as far as a 
group of Mexican schoolboys of A ice, 
Tex., are concerned. Recently they were 
the luncheon guests of the local Rotary 
Club. Each boy attended the meeting 
with his Rotarian host, heard Spanish 
songs and a Rotarian speaker who 
brought them a wealth of facts about 
their homeland. 


h ave 


Farmers Feel Fine; Music, oratory, and 
Towners Do, Too! magic were featured 
at a recent rural-u 
ban dinner given by the Rotary Club of 
Pana, ILL. More than 275 businessmen 
and farmers participated in the evening 
of fun and fellowship which climaxed 
a bit of intensive work by the Commit 
tee on Rural-Urban Relations. Robert 
E. Lee Hill, of Columbia, Mo., a Past 
President of Rotary International, spoke 
to the group, after which a program of 
legerdemain was presented. 


Club Goes All-Out When Rotarians of 


for the Ladies Port ELGIN, OnrT.. 
CANADA, met for a 


recent ladies’ night program, they sud 
denly found themselves seeing double 
Escorted by Claude Running, of Thorn 
bury-Clarksburg, Ont., Governor of Rota 
ry’s 152nd District, were two charming 
young ladies who, save for the difference 
in wearing apparel, looked quite alike 
But as the program moved on, the sit 
uation cleared, for the young ladies 
were the twin daughters of the District 
Governor. One, Miss Victoria, made the 
address of the evening after being intro- 
duced by her sister, Lieutenant N. S 
Elizabeth. 


‘Revista’ Solves qg Combining a Fourth 
Birthday Problem Object _ device with 
an anniversary occa 
sion, the Rotary Club of FAIRFIELD, 
CoNN., purchased ten subscriptions to 
Revista Roraria, Rotary’s Spanish maga- 
zine, as its birthday gift to the Brince- 
PoRT, Conn., Club, which recently cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. The maga 
zines will be sent to prominent non- 
Rotarians in Latin America with the 
compliments of the BripGeport Club. 


Observe 25 Years Twenty-two new Ro- 


of Rotary Service tary Clubs were or- 
ganized during the 


month of June a quarter century ago. 
They are at Angola, Ind.; Manitowoc, 
Wis.; Stillwater, Minn.; White Plains, 
N. Y.; Cortland, N. Y.; Independence, 
Iowa; Newcastle, Ind.; Bluffton, Ind.; 
Franklin, Ind.; Cushing, Okla.; Willis- 
ton, No. Dak.; Le Mars, Iowa; Black- 
well, Okla.; Marshall, Tex.; Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Logan, Utah; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Longmont, Colo.; Sayre, Pa.; Bed- 
ford, Ind.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; Laurel, 
Miss. Congratulations! 

Rotarians of FRANKFORT, IND., studied 
how other Clubs did it, added original 
ideas—the result: their recent 25th- 
birthday party which, they say, was tops. 
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Niew BOARD. Rotary’s year comes to 
, end at 12 P.M. on the 30th day of this 
nth. The International Board of Di- 
etors for 1944-45 will hold its first 
eeting during the week of July 3, in 
1icago, Ill. 


Prisoners. Word comes from GEorRGE 
McCartuy, of the Shanghai Rotary 

who was interned at Santo Tomas 
versity at Manila after the fall of 
e Philippines and who recently ar- 
in the United States on the Grips- 
. that among internees still at Santo 
‘omas are Past District GOVERNOR AND 

T. L. Hatt. He reported them in 
ood health 


Macon Plans. Postwar plans may be 
yzue and hazy in some communities, 
t not so in medium-size Macon, Ga. 
population 97,000). There they are all 
liown in black and white in one huge 





GOLDEN-wedding congratulations to Past 
District Governor Arthur O. Scott and Mrs. 


Scott, of La Crosse, Wis.! Rotarian Scott 
has been Secretary of his Club for 17 years. 


0k. Knowing that it will be neces- 
iry to bring in new industries to re- 
place those of war-boom birth which 
have boosted Macon’s monthly pay roll 
from one million dollars to 5 million, the 
local Chamber of Commerce hired a 
group of experts of the State Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station of Georgia 
“Tech” to survey labor, industries, cli- 
mate, and natural resources with a 
weather eye on the future. The report 
they turned in fills 170 pages, includes 
18 maps, and goes into detail on oppor- 
tunities to be found at Macon. The man 
who spark plugged the scheme, and who 
also helped to bring the war work there, 
is RoTaRIAN LEE S. TRIMBLE, executive 
vice-president and manager of the Ma- 
con Chamber of Commerce. 


Memory. Christmas is a long time 
back, but somewhere in England there’s 
a young soldier from West Warwick, 
R. I., who has not forgotten it. He’d lost 
both his mother and father in the 
months since he’d left home; he had lit- 
tle cause for joy—and then along came 
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T. W. Lewis, President of the Rotary 
Club of Penzance, England, and Mrs. 
Lewis to share with the lonely lad the 
comforts of their hearth and hearts. It 
sent him on his way with springier step 
and left the Lewtses feeling that they 
had enjoyed entertaining him “more 
than he could possibly have enjoyed 
being with us.” The correspondent to 
whom we are indebted for this item 
notes that “without such fellowship this 
war would be fought in vain.” 


Researcher. JoHN H. DoLcaTer, Presi- 
dent of the Tampa, Fla., Rotary Club, 
has devoted many an odd moment to the 
study of Rotary’s Official Directory. He 
has learned, for example, that Rotary 
Club Presidents for 1943-44 were chosen 
from 1,296 different business and pro- 
fessional classifications. Educators, rep- 
resenting 55 classifications, topped the 
list with 428, while 260 were lawyers 
and 237 were bankers. On the Presiden- 
tial list he found also a champagne 
manufacturer, a water-color artist, a 
cattle buyer, an olive grower, a rice pol- 
isher, a magazine writer, an oyster 
planter, a hair-net manufacturer, a for- 
est ranger, a honey distributor, a tent 
maker, and an oil-well shooter. Also 
there was one otolaryngologist, one psy- 
chologist, one entomologist, one phthi- 
siologist, one ethnologist, and one evan- 
gelist. 


‘Author!’ ELMmo Scott WATSON raises 
the cry of “Author! Author!,” in Pub- 
lisher’s Auxiliary, of which he is the edi- 
tor, referring to the poem A Prayer 
which appeared as the frontispiece of 
THE Rotarian for April. THE SCRATCH- 
PAD MAN and the Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Bulletin (from which it was quoted) 
are likewise “in the dark.” Can any 
readers cast a helpful light? 


Cited. For exceptionally outstanding 
performance “in the face of almost in 
surmountable odds,” read the citation 


Photo: Gabriel Moutin 


COLONEL Carlos P. Romulo, “last man off 
Bataan,” a Past Vice-President of Rotary 
International, accepts congratulations from 
President Charles L. Wheeler on the success 


of Philippine Week. Rotary’s 1944 Con- 
vention Chairman, Stanley Long, looks on. 


recently received from PRESIDENT FRANK 
LIN D. Rooseve.tt by the India-China 
Wing of the Air Transport Command 
An honor well earned, it came as wel 
come news to two Rotarian members of 
the Wing, “on leave” from their Clubs 
in the United States. One of them is 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL L. H. RUPPENTHAL, 
of McPherson, Kans. (extreme left in 
cut); the other, LIEUTENANT COLONEL M. 
S. ALTMAYER, of Miami, Fla 
from right) In the foreground is 
BRIGADIER GENERAL Earut S. Hoac, com 
manding general of the Wing, and a 
former member of the Rotary Club of 
Miami 


(second 


Silver Beavers. To several more Ro 
tarians has come the Silver Beaver 
Award, one of the highest honors Boy 
Scouting can confer. Among them are 
CHARLES E. Kress, of Charleston, W. Va.; 
S. N. SLoan and Raymonp S. Lorrus, of 
Toledo, Ohio; P. S. MuULHEARN, of Monroe, 
La.; L. H. Perit, of Chanute, Kans.; and 
GEORGE CALDWELL, of Neodesha, Kans. 
Incidentally, 25 of the 48 members of the 
SeKan Area Council executive board are 
Rotarians, with Rorarian D. R. Brown, 
of Coffeyville, Kans., serving as presi- 
dent. 


Authors, American Diplomacy in Ac 
tion (Stanford University Press), from 
the pen of Dr. RicHarp W. VAN ALSTYNE, 
Chico, Calif., Rotarian, is just off the 
press . » Dr. DONALD ANDERSON LAIRD, 
a member of the East Hampton, Conn., 
Rotary Club, and a frequent contributor 
to THE ROTARIAN, has authored a new 








THEIR JOB: flying supplies to China from India. In the Wing are two Rotarians (see item). 
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OFFICERS of the General Council of Rotary International in Great 
(Left to right) President T. H. 
Rose (banking), of Birmingham, England; Vice-President Tom Benson 


Britain and Ireland for 1944-1945. 


book, The Technique of Handling Peo- 
ple. . . . ROTARIAN JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is the author of the 
recent Light, More Light Twenty 
seven Years of “Bill” Snyder's Rotary 
Life and Rotary Poetry has just 
from the pen of W. H. Snyper, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Miami, Fla., and 
an honorary member at Elmira, N. Y. 
. . . Jacob's Ladder (L. B. Fischer, $3), 
from the pen of RoTarRIAN FRANK KING 
DON, Of Newark, N. J., is off the 
... Life’s an Opportunity (Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass., $1.75), 
a new book of verse, was written by 
ROTARIAN FREDERICK ABBottT, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., and dedicated to Rotarians 


come 


pre SS 


Nonagenarian. A. W. INMAN, a char- 
ter member of the Massillon, Ohio, Ro- 
tary Club, who recent- 
ly celebrated his 90th 
birthday, has a Club 
record of which he 
may well be proud. At 
present Sergeant-at- 
Arms, he Treas 
urer for many years, 
and, until illness inter 
ceded, he had a per- 
fect-attendance record 
of 17 years. He is ac- 
tive in other commun.- 
ity affairs, as well, be- 
ing on the executive committee of the 
Massillon Boy Scout Council and a 
member of the board of the Salvation 
Army. 


was 





Inman 


Honors. Past District GOVERNOR FRED 
Sexton, of Halifax, N. S., Canada, was 
recently given the Julian C. Smith Medal 
Award for distinguished service to the 
Engineering Institute of Canada He 
was also one of a select group recently 
to receive the C. B. E. (Commander Or- 
der of the British Empire). . . . WiLLiam 
F. Santry, Past President of the Oneida, 
N. Y., Rotary Club, was honored recent- 
ly by fellow members on his appoint- 
ment as justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court. He was presented with 
a wall plaque and a gavel. 

Public officials and friends honored 
GEORGE KINDERMANN, a member of the 
Bronx, N. Y., Rotary Club, recently upon 
his golden anniversary with his ware- 
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house firm. Fellow Rotarians gave him 
a plaque, and employees presented him 
with a gold key to the warehouse. 

\ resolution signed by the directors 
of the Bergen County Chamber of Com- 
was recently presented to Ro- 
rARIAN JAcoB W. Brinper, of Hackensack, 
N. J., upon his retirement after 16 years 
as its executive vice-president. ... Ro- 
rARIAN Dr. E. ALFRED MARQuARD, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been named president of 
the Missouri Athletic Club. 


merce 


‘Surprise!’ Such things can’t be, but 
the group of 50 St. Joseph, Mo., Ro- 
tarians and their ladies probably wanted 
to shout something like that when they 
went recently to hear RoTARIAN Dr, C. M. 
CHILTON deliver his farewell sermon 
after serving the same church for 46 
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CORRESPONDENT indefatigable! That's Wal- 


ter E. Callahan, Rotarian pharmacist of 
Gloucester City, N. J. He writes letters by 
the ream to former customers and friends 
now in the service. Judge how many by the 
number of replies he displays here—1,000! 


years. He didn’t know they were com- 
ing. During his ministry he received 
5,207 members,’ performed 2,500 mar- 


riages. 


More on Mail. When Pace CRAHAN, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Vinita, 
Okla., mails out copies of his Club’s 
weekly publication to members now in 
uniform, he usually takes time to scrib- 





(senior active member), of Littlehampton, England; Immediate Past 
President T. J. Rees (senior active member), of Swansea, Wales; and 
Treasurer J. H. B. Young (accountancy), of Canterbury, England 


ble a personal line or two across them 
The bread he thus casts upon the waters 
comes back to him many fold. For in 
stance, the other day he received a 
V-mail letter from LIEUTENANT EMERSON 
N. PricE, a Past President of the Club 
It came a long way, and went like this 
Dear Goldilocks: 

The Rotary letters are very nice and 
enjoy each one; please keep sending then 
Imagine my surprise when I disembarked 
and the first thing I saw was a Rotary ca 
teen, serving tea and sweets. It was ru 
by English ladies and they were very nic: 
I let them know I was a Rotarian and they 
seemed quite pleased. It was on wheels 
and for several days it seemed to be ever 
place I happened to be. Had I never r: 
ceived anything else from Rotary, it was 
worth all I have contributed just to see the 
International Rotary sign on that can 
teen. = 

That salutation “Goldilocks” needs a 
bit of explaining. ROTARIAN CRAHAN, at 
whom it was aimed, says the Lieutenant 
has no business addressing a bald-headed 
man that way. 


Memories. Death came recently in 
Chicago to Hiram E. SuHorey, 82, one of 


the first members of the first Rotary 
Club. He cherished memories of early 
days in Rotary, although not long a 
member because of circumstances be- 


yond his control. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Fort Lauderdale Daily Ne 





SERVICEMAN’S MAN. Rotarian W. J. East- 
man (right), of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., re- 
ceives a distinguished-service plaque from 
Club President D. A. Swindle for his out- 
standing service as manager (without pay) 
of the fine Fort Lauderdale Service Center. 
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VISUALIZE a7 REALIZE 07: your 


record facts with ACME 


JAIL 





seein’, 





By having information before you at 
the right time in the form that enables 


you to make quick, correct decisions. 


By speeding the keéping of records. 


This means increased production. 


By permitting analysis and classifica- 
tion through signals and charting on the 


visible portion of cards. 


By stimulating action and decisidn. 
The presence of these signals and charts 
constantly indicates the need for action. 


By inspiring cooperation. When vis- 
ualized, the attention of all concerned 
with the record is focused on the objec- 


tive of the record. 


Ask for Booklet 


“VISION” and illustrated Price List. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., specialists in time-saving visible record systems for over 25 
years, have just the right kind of visible systems equipment for every record requirement, 


A few of the many different types for Government and Industry are illustrated here, 





Production continues to be of importance, 
Ask for booklet #417 “‘Acme Visible Pro- 
duction Control Systems.” Many of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers have found 
this most helpful for the control of Ma- 
terials, Men, Machines and Money. 


VERI-VISIBLE—now you can avail your- 
self of the time-saving and record control 
features of visible systems for machine 
posted records. Ask for booklet #419 
“Powerful Record Control” —an illus- 


trated description of this modern system. 





Again available—the World’s Fastest Visi- 
ble Listing Equipment—for every kind of 
index or reference record. Ask for 12-page 
illustrated booklet #47AR “Acme Flexo- 
line.” It shows 37 of the many different 
records for which this system is ideal. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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U. 6. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS FHOTO 


No picnic, this! ... but a 
grim game of kill or be killed 
on enemy shores. While the 
fighting rages, PAYNE must 
bend every effort to help win. 
But after victory, we'll turn 
again to furnaces, featuring... 


p 


ZONE-CONDITIONING 
«++ post-war successor to old- 
fashioned central heating. x 
Healthful circulation of fresh 
air, gas-heated in winter; 
cooling, refreshing in summer 
«.. controlled by zones or indi- 
vidual rooms. * Meanwhile, 
let’s back our boys on the 
beaches with everything. 


PAYNEHEAT 


NEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP rz 








 & SUPPLY co. INC. 
LS, CALIFORNIA 
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been less than 3 percent the past 24 years 
(through prosperity and depression) 

6. These statistics prove there is a definite 
relationship between the amount of the na- 
tional income and the volume of new wealth 
production 

7. Only in periods of “balanced economy” 
have we enjoyed general prosperity (1910- 
14, 1925-29, and again in 1942) These are 
the only periods since the turn of the cen- 
tury when one dollar’s worth of raw mate- 
rials purchased one dollar’s worth of finished 
product 

8. Income from raw materials (volume 
times price) in 1926 and in 1942 was at par 

the price relationship between agriculture, 
labor, and industry was 100—that is, there 
was balance, and hence general prosperity 
and general employment. 

9. Knowing these factors, we can always 
determine the national income when we have 
the completed statistics on production of 
raw materials. 

10. We can control the national income 
and thus prevent defiation and depression 
and unemployment if we stabilize the price 
of the seven major agricultural products at 
par (1925-29 average), and other major raw 
materials will find their proper proportional 
level 

11. The big national debt can then be 
amortized and paid off if we want to in less 
than 20 years at less than the present tax 


12. Failure thus to stabilize our economy 
will cause depression of price through mar- 
ket manipulation, aggravated by fear psy- 
chology—so that, instead of the present 140- 
billion-dollar income, we shall have a 50 per- 
cent price level—a _ 70-billion-dollar income 

and our debt will automatically be dou- 
bled. Result: Just another period of defla- 
tion, depression, unemployment, bread lines, 
riots, and probably a break-up of our cher 
ished democratic system of government. 


A balanced national economy will, we 
believe, tend to prevent market manipu- 
lation, fortify the free-enterprise system, 
enable equality of opportunity to be- 
come a reality, and thus give the service 
principle its chance to produce economic 
independence without such great handi- 
caps as we have heretofore known for 
those who adhere to ethical principles in 
their conduct. The next step would be 
a parity tariff—the best and fairest form 
of reciprocal tariff—which would be 
sound and “good neighborly,” without 
menacing American standards of living. 

As we solve our major economic prob- 
lem, then may we turn attention and 
energies more effectively toward the so- 
lution of other problems that vex us— 
social, racial, political. 

For further discussion of this subject, see 
the debate-of-the-month, page 34.—Eps 


Help Teen-Age Rejectees Serve 

Says Capt. R. B. JONES 

Honorary Rotarian 

Deming A.A.F. 

Deming, New Mexico 

I was very much impressed by Teen- 
Age Rejectees, by Carrol C. Hall [March 
RoTaRIAN]. But here is a suggestion I 
would like to add to those offered. 

This is an all-out war. It calls for full 
use of mental abilities as well as physi- 
cal prowess. If rejection by the armed 
forces as “unfit for military service” 
causes an adverse psychological effect 
on a youngster, some organization 
should sponsor activities which will im- 
press him with the importance of his 
job at home. I believe that Rotary could 
effect some such change of viewpoint by 
organizing such youngsters into clubs 
which render special service in war- 
bond drives, blood-donor campaigns, 





and other community war-benefit pro. 
grams. Service emblems could be 
provided for them and their service con. 
tributions kept before the public. Meet. 
ings could be conducted at which 
interested Rotarians would tell of the 
workings of local and national Govern. 
ments and how a youngster may find his 
place to serve in each. Their sense of 
patriotism, which is no less strong than 
that of their fighting brothers, should 
be capitalized. 

By thus increasing his sense of par 
ticipation, the rejectee could be made 
to feel that the réle he plays in the na 
tional effort is just as important as sery- 
ice on the battle front. 


A Classic Introduction 
Told by H. S. MattHews, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Grinnell, lowa 

Your article Why Is a Chairman?, by 
Francis Jaffray [February Rorarian] 
caused me to think you might be in- 
terested in one of my experiences in 
South Dakota during a speaking tour, 
which I had undertaken as a mission 
ary (since 1922) of the Congregationa 
Churches from North China. 

At a church banquet the toastmaste1 
who had never served in that capacity 
on any previous occasion, but who knew 
the first two speakers well, introduced 
them at considerable length in flowery 
fashion. When he came to me, a stran 
ger to him, he said: 

“Now, the next speaker—I don’t know 
who he is; I don’t know where he has 
been, and I don’t know where he is go 
ing, but he is going to talk to you.” 

There was one chairman who was 
certainly honest, brief, and blunt. Every 
body was laughing when I got up to 
speak, so I didn’t have to warm them up 
with a funny story. Of the hundreds 
of introductions I have listened to be 
fore speaking I consider this one the 





classic one. 


‘Like a Breath of Spring’ 

For Capt. R. M. Powers, Rotarian 

A.P.O. No. 129, c/o Postmaster 

New York, New York 

The monthly visit of THE RoTarRIAN is 
like a breath of Spring along Michigan 
Boulevard in Chicago! I’m meeting 
many fine world-minded men, here and 
there. Have addressed a number of 
Clubs in England and Ireland. 








Poems and Rotarians 


"Rotarian" readers represent a fine 
audience, and | believe poetry is a 
vital element in their thinking and read- 
ing although they may not be noisy 
about it. But significant men do follow 
the poems and use them. | saw the 
president of one of our Vermont uni- 
versities pull 2 poem from "The Rotar- 
ian'’ out of his vest pocket and hand 
it to friends at a Club meeting. | have 
a hunch a good many Rotary poems go 
into vest pockets and pocketbooks where 
a man keeps some of his treasures. 

—Rotarian Arthur W. Peach 
Northfield, Vermont 
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a book can Unfortunately, 
all one will eventually know, 
ies it. keeping, like 

ibs, has to be learned by doing 


give 
Poultry 


But a good book can help. 
her inexpensive and very useful 
that will help us to get maximum 
the Victory Gardens we 
is Let’s All Grow Vegeta- 
Arthur Hutch- 


s trom 


ve planted 


es, by Grace Keen and 
Usable information about cultiva- 
and pest control is included, and 
e are some excellent suggestions on 


peration with gardening neighbors. 


Not precisely in line with gardening 
t that digging worms for bait is 


ne way of stirring the soil) is the new 
eld Book of Fresh-Water Angling, by 


Of pocket size, re- 


hn Alden Knight. 
ly clear and complete, and well 


’ r 
Kal 


strated, this is a highly practical 


ial for either the experienced fish- 


nan or the novice. 
* * * 
[ make no apology for discussing a 
book in this department. Cook- 
ks are among the most numerous 


ertainly among the most useful of 


the kinds of books. This one hap- 
ens to be good reading, in the brief 
ons not devoted to recipes. And 
ecipes—so I am advised from 

ces much more authoritative than 

ny own judgment—are exceptionally 


ed, clear, practical, and interesting. 
The book impresses me as admirable for 
housewife just starting out, 
equally valuable and suggestive to 

It is The Joy of 
Rombauer. 


ne 
young 


rienced cook 


Irma S. 


expe 
Cool g. by 
ca * * 


Recently, at a meeting of the Rotary 


Club of Alpena, Michigan, I listened, 
ith my father as guest—a farmer all 
his 77 years—to a highly interesting 


farm program: the presentation of rep- 
resentative farmers of the community, 
nd an excellent talk by an agricultural 
a neighboring county on a 
wartime farm 
that day, even 
more keenly than I had before, how im- 
farming (the real farming, ex- 
cluded from consideration in Mr. Wend’s 


igent trom 


ommunity approach to 
problems. I realized 


portant 


book) is today to all of us—not only to 
the many business and professional men 
of towns and cities who have direct or 
indirect financial interests in farming, 
but to every citizen 

Some degree of help in the thinking 
ilmost all of us are trying to do about 
farm problems may be found in two new 
and somewhat similar books: The Farm 
Bloc, by Wesley McCune, and Meet the 
Farmers, by Ladd Haystead. The Farm 
Bloc is a lively and largely impartial ac- 
count of the more important senators, 
congressmen, and public officials—and 
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GIRDLER, Tom Mercer—Born 


in 1877, today he directs act 


on an Indiana farm 
vities of two of the 
as board 
n and 
Atter 


went to 


tant war industries 
Steel Lorp 
raft Cort ation. 
he 


nations most img 

chairman of both Republic 
Consolidated Vultee Air 
graduation from Leh yy Univer 
London as a steel The next 
returned to Ame 
in the 
came 


Aircraft 


aratic 


selesma year he 
s and began a colorful career 
steel indu try In December 1941. he he 


the boards of Consolidated 
Aircraft, Inc. 


hairman 


Corp ration and Vultee 





History Lives in Portraits 


The old Chinese philosopher who said “One picture outlives ten 
thousand words” must have been dreaming of Harris and Ewing. 
For nowhere will you find a more complete photographic record 


of 20th Century America. 


Your photograph will tell your story too, as nothing else can do 
Why not let us add your portrait to the gallery of America on 


your next trip to Washington? 


sate & Ewing 


“Photographers of National Notables” 
1313 F St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 





























WHAT ROTARIANS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


SALVATION ARMY 


ANNUITIES 


Paying income up to 7% 
annually according to age 
THE SALVATION 


the U.S.O. and its 
rehabilitation, all 


knows something about the work of 

ARMY. With its war-work as a participating agency of 
regular humanitarian program for physical and spiritual 
familiar. 


Rotarian 


Every 


are 

Very 
donor 
investment, 


acquainted with the Annuity Plan by which the 
reguiar and dependable income for life, a safe 
benefit to the community, plus tax advantages 


few Rotarians are 
secures a certain, 
an accruing 
SECURITY.—Gift annuity agreements 
New York State Insurance Department 
general assets of this organization. 


ne 
Th 


the 
the 


under 
further 


issued 


are 


authority of 
protected by 


are 
and 


Joint and Survivorship Annuities issued. 
sessnnsseceees (WRITE FOR BOOKLET 40) «=zzzeeeee 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
130 West 14th Street New York, 11, N. Y. 


Please send me your Annuity Folder telling about 
the plan combining a gift with a life income. 
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fasteners, (Tension Tie) 


—— 
—the name 
= ‘Tension’ meant 
envelopes with pet- 
ented button and string 





j which kept contents un- 
der tension and thus bet- 
ter protected in the mail. 

) TODAY... Tension 

; means better envelopes 

for every business need. 
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The feel and flavor 
of 1,000,000 square miles 


of America 


Out of the 
Midwest 


A COLLECTION 
OF PRESENT-DAY WRITING 


Edited by Professor John T. Fred- 
erick who writes SPEAKING OF 
BOOKS for The Rotarian 


“Reading it becomes like look 
ing through a_ portfolio of fine 
paintings, in which artists of and 
from the Midwest scene capture 
for us its every facet, and all its 
changing and varied moods and 
aspects, The sum total is a sin- 
gwle picture, a vast co-operative 
masterpiece, a panorama of the 
people, places, things and sensa- 
tions of the Midwest an open 
door to a region, a time, and a 
native creative movement.”’—A, C, 
Spectorsky, Chicago Sun Book 
Week 

“An honest picture of what living 
is like in the region, and why it 
is different, say, from New Eng- 
land or the South.”"—John Drury, 
Chicago News $3.50 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE * McGraw-Hill Bldg., W.Y.18 
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the equally important lobbyists—who 
speak or profess to speak for the farm 
ers of the United States. 

Mr. McCune is a well-informed and 
competent journalist. He writes inter- 
estingly, vigorously, and candidly. He 
gives in detail the record and _ back- 
ground of each man he discusses, includ- 
ing the degree of his actual identifica 
tion with farming and a history of his 
recent legislative or lobbying activities. 
Mr. McCune’s frank recitals of facts may 
be unpalatable to some of his subjects 
and their friends, but they will be highly 
icceptable to every citizen who is trying 
to think straight about farm problems 

One important shortcoming of Mr. Mc 
Cune’s book is the result of an evident 
lack of actual personal knowledge ot 
\merican farm conditions. Writing pri 
marily from a consumer’s standpoint, he 
obviously regards the protective tariff 
on wool, for example, as an iniquity 
Perhaps it is But Mr. McCune would 
have done well to examine recent pro 
duction costs on wool before publishing 
his implied criticism of the wool grow 
ers Few farmers can afford to keep 
sheep just for the pleasure of having 
them around. 

Ladd Haystead’s Meet the Farmers is 
more pretentious and less successful. It 
is a large order Mr. Haystead undertook 

to introduce his reader to the farmer 
of the United States. He doesn’t de 
live The book does little more than 
to emphasize the traditional, and con 
tradictory, qualities of American farm- 
ers—their conservatism and their radi- 
calism, their hospitality and their penu 
riousness—and to note (as does Mr. Mc 
Cune) that the immediate interests of 
farmers in the United States, as in other 
countries, are by no means unified and 
harmonious, but are immensely diverse 
and often conflicting. Mr. Haystead is 
at some pains to insist that he is really 
a farmer; most farmer readers, how 
ever, will share my doubts. And any 
one who knows even a little of American 
social history will be mildly infuriated 
by his assumption that the farmer’s 
troubles began with the First World 
War and are peculiar to the present 
generation 

* we a 

A fascinating chapter of agricultural 
social history is delightfully presented 
in Thomas D. Clark’s Pills, Petticoats, 
and Plows: The Southern Country Store. 
Professor Clark spent a year in visiting 
country stores throughout the South of 
the United States, talking with old-time 
storekeepers and acquiring old account 
books and correspondence files for a 
permanent collection at the University 
of Kentucky. His findings constitute an 
absorbing-portrait of an era (from 1865 
to the turn of the century) in rural 
merchandising and store management, 
and of the social conditions and atti- 
tudes which these reflect. 

A chapter on “Money Catchers” Lists 


some of the sundries which might have 
been found side by side on the counters 
of a thousand Southern rural stores 
“shoebrushes, rolls of fiddlestrings 
blackhead mourning pins, lamp burners 
calf muzzles, coffin screws, fishhooks. 
padlocks, handsaw files.” His chapte; 
on the horse-and-buggy travelling sales 
man of the old days in the South—ro. 
mantic figure and prop of the whole 
system—ends with the case of the New 
York travelling man who found day-lo 
driving over atrocious roads, the heat 
the food in country hotels, and the 
credible complications of his list to 
much for him, and wired his house fron 
Georgia an urgent order for “one bari: 
of condensed beef, 13 steamboats, ons 
medium white elephant, anu ten gross 
June bugs, assorted.” 

Cotton rope for plowlines was a sta 
ple in the Southern rural store—"a 
pound of plowline in the Spring required 
nearly eight pounds of lint cotton in pay 
ment in the Fall.” One rural philoso 
pher, meditating on the intimate link be 
tween his mule and himself formed by 
these rope lines, addressed the mule as 
follows 

“Bill, you are just a mule, the son 
of a jackass, and | am a man mack 
in the image of God. Yet here ve 
work hitched up together year afte: 
yeal 1 often wonder if you work for 
me or I work for you. Verily, | think 
it is a partnership between a mule and 
a fool, for surely I work as hard as you, 
if not harder. When the corn is har 
vested, | give one-third to the landlord 





Advice for Alcibiades 


lt is related that once Alci 
biades, the son of a rich man, 
spoke to Socrates, asking him: 

“How can I become an educated 
man?” 

Said Socrates: “What can you 
do? Can you drive a mule to the 
top of Acropolis, carrying one ot 
these shining blocks of marble to 
put in the Parthenon?” 

“Oh, no, the muleteer does that.” 

“Can you drive a chariot?” 

“Oh, no, the charioteei 
that.” 

“Alcibiades, can you carve a 
statue?” 

“Oh, no, we have men to carve 
the statues.” 

“Can you cook your own din- 
ner?” 

“Oh, no, we have cooks to do 
that.” 

“Is it not strange,” remarked 
Socrates, “that your father should 
give his humble servants a better 
education than he has given his 
son?” 

And Alcibiades went away sor- 
rowful, for he loved ease and was 
slothful. 


—From the Windsor, Ontario. 
Canada, Rotary Club Wheel 
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You want distribution 
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for being so kind as to let me use a small 
speck of God’s earth. One-third goes to 
you, the rest is mine. You consume all 
your portion, while I divide mine among 
seven children, six hens, two ducks, and 
a storekeeper. About the only time I am 
your better is on election day, for I can 
vote and you can’t. After election I real- 
that | 
as your papa 


ize was fully as big a jackass 


(Yes, they had a farm 


bloc in those days too.) 
= cy a“ 
The general economic problem of 


which the farm problem is a part is sur 
veyed in Mobilizing for Abundunce, by 
Robert R. Nathan, a 
who was formerly chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the War Production 
No doubt most 
most of the rest of us—would endorse 
Mr. Nathan’s primary contention: that 
our economic salvation lies in the direc 
tion of a high standard of living, with 
steadily increasing consumption of goods 
and services, rather than in the direction 
of an economy of scarcity. We may dif- 
fer with Mr. Nathan on ways of achiev- 


young economist 


Board. farmers—and 


ing this goal, but in two important 
and practical recommendations he is 
clearly right. One of these is for the 


kind of and constructive 
planning for the future which has been 
so largely stressed in the columns of 
THE RoTARIAN and in the activities of Ro- 
tary Clubs throughout the world. The 
other is for a controlled and orderly 
demobilization of our armed forces 
Though recruiting through selective 
service has had its faults, most of us 
would agree that it has been preferable 
from every standpoint to mass conscrip- 
tion—of all available men from one area 
at one time, for example, or of all men 


codperative 


of 24, or all men whose names begin 
with “A.” There is no reason why de 
mobilization cannot be managed as a se 
lective service in reverse (this is my 
idea, not Mr. Nathan’s), with men being 
released in the order of need of certa 

regions and occupations—all other con 
siderations being held secondary to th« 
social interests of co 


economic and 


munities and the nation. 
a “ a 

One of the most important novels ot 
the Spring publishing season is The R 
zor’s Edge, by Somerset Maugham. [1 
a quiet, richly developed story, in w 
the extraordinary powers of Maughan 
a literary craftsman are devoted to the 
revelation of characters rather than t 
plot and action. Its central theme is 
once timely and durable—the search 
a young man, an American veteran of 
the First World War, for religious faith 
It is a novel both to enjoy as a reading 
experience and to think about long aft 
erward. It impresses powerfully the 
truth—if a reminder is needed—that no 
amount or variety of material posses 
sions alone can make a happy man or 
woman, a happy family, or a strong na 
tion. 

- “ cd 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
Country Colic, Robert Lawson (Little 

Brown, $1.75).—How to Live in the Country 

without Farming, Milton Wend (Doubleday 


Doran, $2.50).—Backyard Poultry Keeping 
John C, Taylor (World Publishing Co., 49c) 
—Let’s All Grow Vegetables, Grace Keen 


and Arthur Hutchins (University of Minne 
sota Press, $1).—Field Book of Fresh-Water 
Angling, John Alden Knight (Putnam, $3) 

The Joy of Cooking, Irma .S. Rombauer 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50)—The Farm Blo 
Wesley McCune (Doubleday, Doran, $2).— 
Meet the Farmers, by Ladd Haystead (Put 





nam, $2.50).—Pills, Petticoats, and Plows 
Thomas D. Clark (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50).— 
Mobilizing for Abundance, Robert . Nathan 


(Whittlesey House, $2).—The Razor’s Edge, 
W Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, Doran 
$2.75). 


Uncle Sam, Schoolmaster 


[Continued from page 17] 


out, he’ll be able to pick up his “pre- 
med” well ahead of where he left it. 
Private Sigurd H. Aalid, who’s with 
unit somewhere in the 
for a 


an antiaircraft 
Aleutians, 


travelling salesman in his home State, 


used to drive a car 
Minnesota. He has always wanted, how- 
ever, to become a certified public ac- 
countant. He may make it, too—for, 
thanks to the Institute, he’s studying 
bookkeeping and accounting by mail in 
time that would otherwise hang heavy 
on his hands. 

Then there’s Sergeant David K. Boos- 
er, assigned to a chemical decontamina- 
tion company at Camp Sibert, Alabama. 
He says his studies have already helped 
him win a promotion. He wants to be 
a laboratory chemist some day—but he 
knows his limitations. He is not a high- 
school graduate, counts himself weak in 


mathematics. So—he has already fin 
ished the Institute’s arithmetic course 
and is now studying algebra. 

In the First Command Squadron, at 
Hamilton Field, California, you find Pfc 
Henry Pasqual, a Puerto Rican. He's 
aiming at a career as a radio operator, 
but feels that meanwhile he ought to be 
learning more about his country. He 
has passed a correspondence course in 
American history and is now studying 
civics. 

It’s time folks on the home front 
knew something about this boon to their 
own beys and how it came to be. The 
story begins, in a sense, back in the 
closing days of World War I. As Ger- 
many suddenly and unexpectedly fell to 
pieces, large numbers of American 
troops were left in France with nothing 
to do. To channel their time toward 
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l the Army called on John 
‘ine, prominent New York educator 
: author [and three-time contributor 
is magazine—Ebs.] to set up an 
university at Beaune. But the 
had no more than hit its stride 
shipped 


ends, 


n American forces were 
é A few men left in Europe ar- 

under Army sponsorship, to 
such institutions as Oxford and 


ved, 


hry? lage. 
hat brief none-too-happy ex- 
ence with made U. S. 


tarv men resolve that, should there 


and 
education 


be another war, the job would be 
1e right—and from the beginning, not 
end of hostilities. Thus when the 
nited States Army went into its period 
gargantuan growth in 1940, it acted 
once on the that high- 
ool and college should be 
ie available to selectees. It handed 
e job to the Special Service Division 
he Army com- 
f Brigadier General Frederick H. 


principle 


courses 


Service Forces, in 


Reaching into the brackets of 
olarship, General Osborn took Fran- 
dean of Harvard’s 
Education, put 
his shoulders, and told him 
work. Under Colonel Spaul- 
‘’s leadership, the Education Branch 
Special Service set up the Army In- 
ite—since renamed the United States 


top 


T. Spaulding, 
aduate School of 
f gles on 


; 
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ned Forces Institute because of its 
yadened scope—organized its faculty 
nd curriculum, and arranged with a 
mber of American colleges and uni- 
versities for codperation. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor, the In- 
titute was coming to full flower. It is 
till expanding at the rate of 1,500 new 
enrollments a week. This idea of con- 
tinuing civilian studies while in uniform 
and girls them- 
elves would put it, “a natural.” Sur- 
veys by the Army Research 
Branch, which keeps its fingers on the 
mental pulse of soldiers, show that 63 
percent of inductees want schooling 
even though they have to pay for it 
It’s true, too, 


the boys 


proved, as 


made 


yut of their $50 a month. 














“THEY DON'T pay much here, but that’s 
because they put vitamin B in the glue.” 
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that the number of men in Uncle Sam’s 
present Army who have had some col- 
lege training is nearly as great as the 
number with some high-school training 
in World War I. All of which reflects 
the notable spread of American educa- 
tion in the last two decades. Your 
typical “G.I. Joe” has had a taste of edu- 
cation and wants more; he is as anxious 
to get ahead in the service as in private 


life. He hopes he'll be better prepared 
for civilian life than he was when he 
left it. He sails into anything that will 
help him to that end—in this case 
the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 

Just how does it all work? Well, in 


offers 
Sam's 


several ways. For one, it any 
man or woman in any of Uncle 
armed services a choice of 750 subjects 
he may study by 350 of those 
courses, prepared by the Institute itself, 
are designed largely to equip the stu- 
dent for advancement in his service 
branch. The 400 other 
offered by the 82 colleges and universi- 
ties working with the Institute. 

Enrollment is easy as pie. After 
Johnny has finished his basic training, 
he gets ahold of the Institute’s catalogue 
an appetizing, illustrated brochure 
which lists all these 750 courses—and 
which asks right on its cover, “What 
Would YOU Like to Learn?” Studying 
it with his post librarian or Special Serv- 
ice makes his choice of a 
course, gets commanding officer’s 
okeh on his application forms, plunks 
down a $2 fee—and that’s that. That 
fee, by the way, is required more as a 
proof of serious intentions than any- 
thing else, and it covers him for all 
courses he may take while in the service. 
Officers, too, may enroll, but must pay 
more. 

Then his textbooks arrive. They are 
streamlined, compact, usually of pocket 
size—and so graphically do they pre- 
sent the material that Johnny needs no 
instructor. The lesson papers he works 
out and the examinations he gives him- 
self he sends to Institute headquarters 
at Madison, Wisconsin, for grading. 
Credit is awarded when he passés a 
written examination. If a man is in- 
volved in training or combat which 
soaks up all his time, he lets his. les- 
son ride until he again has some leisure. 
The pace is not hard, the only require- 
ment being that at least one lesson be 
completed every month. Ordinarily, he 
may take only one course at a time. 

That, briefly, is one way the Institute 
program works. It also organizes in- 
formal classes in Army camps. For ex- 
ample, in one camp a group of lads 
wanted to study advanced mathematics. 
A qualified instructor was found in the 
ranks, books were borrowed from the 
neighboring schools, and study got un- 
der way at once. Specialists in educa- 
tion assigned to camps in the United 
States and overseas assist in setting up 


mail; 


courses are 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecans, pure vanilla, 
cane sugar and flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, in snow-white 
kitchens, into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
SO EASY TO ORDER 
Nutty Brown Prolines 
ore perfectly packed, 
1% 'bs. per box, 
and sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 
give your family and 
st WJ friends a rare treat? 
. : Rush your list with remit- 
tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston 8, 
Texas. (Gift card included if desired) 















PROVED BY THOUSANDS 
. -. accuracy and speed of 


A-PE-CO ~*~ 
the” Photo Exact ” 
Copying Method 
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PHOTO-COPYER 


$5500 
The accuracy, speed and 
simplicity of the A-PE-CO photo-copy- 
ing system are a revelation to execu- 
tives. On a moment’s notice, A-PE-CO 
provides authentic, error-proof copies 
of anything written, drawn, photo- 
gtaphed or printed (one or both sides) 
— whether on paper, cloth, or film. 


Thousands in Use 
Its amazing speed, operating ease, low cost 
and hundreds of uses have made A-PE-CO 
standard equipment in thousands of offices and 
shops — for all departments. 


Wherever accuracy, privacy, protection of orig- 
inal records,’ or permanent legally-accepted 
copies are desired — in wartime procedures or 
post-war plans—A-PE-CO is the ready answer. 
And your office boy — or girl — becomes an 
expert A-PE-CO operator the first day. Write 
for the complete A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. FC-64 Chicago 14, IMinois 


Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


















































8-PLACE 
FOLD -AWAY 
CARD TABLE 





e Folds down to 
onty 4 inches 


CLEVER new convenience for 
card players. The all-purpose 
@ Easily stored in J portable playtable forsmall apart- 

minimum space} ment, den or recreation room. 
© Official size, 4-1} New improved model. Attrac- 


foot diameter ... 


i i substanti yma 
1 Gesen O08 Stee tivelyfinished,substantially made, 


ing surface... sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
8 xonspill, non- | WCar out. Now custom made—de 
tip holders for § 44very within 10 days. Only $34.50 
glasses and ash- |} Express collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 
¢ Mahogany -| HOME GAME CO., Dept. J-6 
proof finish . . J 360N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: *‘Successtul Enter- 
taining At Home."’ it's Free! 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


SPEECH DEFECTS ° 
CAN BE CORRECTED 











of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
ae In backward children. Martin Hall is the 

y residential institute in America devoted en- 
po to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box 8, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode isiend 
AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH OISORDERS 
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such study groups for virtually any de- 
sired subject. 

The majority of men and women en- 
rolled in the Institute are seeking to 
continue or round out their previous 
educational training, but others, with 
promotion in mind, are studying techni- 
cal subjects. Motor-maintenance men, 
transportation sergeants, truck drivers, 
are studying the mechanics of the auto- 
mobile and of the internal-combustion 
Soldiers in the Air Forces are 
plane 


engine. 


studying machine design and 


maintenance. Signal Corpsmen are tak- 
ing courses in communications, tele- 
and radio. Men de- 
tailed to operate intricate 
equipment are enrolling for advanced 
study in electricity. Personnel and ad- 
ministrative clerks are studying typ- 
bookkeeping, and ac- 


phone, telegraph, 


electrical 


ing, shorthand, 
counting. Men of the Engineers have 
enrolled for mapmaking, 


structural engineering. Weather observ 


surveying, 


ers are getting advanced meteorological 
training. 
are popular with those seeking 


Refresher courses in mathe- 
matics 
admission to officer candidate schools. 
But don’t confuse these courses with the 
training regularly given by the services 
to teach men and women to do their 
military jobs. The Institute’s courses 
are entirely voluntary, extracurricular. 
Those taking them do the work entirely 
in their spare time. 

What about “credits”? When the 
boys came home in 1918, many institu- 
tions granted them “blanket 
an expression of gratitude for their sac- 
rifices. It was a well-meant gesture— 
but it placed many of them in courses 
they were utterly unable to handle. 
That will not happen this time. The 
Institute advises all applicants who 
want credit at their own high schools 


credit” as 


Vanks in Britain 


[Continued from page 16] 


leaning against the bonnet (Americans 
call it “hood”’), and ascertained from 
him a detail which has since raised my 
status as a parent by 100 percent. 

This car can, on a slight incline, leap 
clean over a 10-foot trench and then 
continue its normal progress on the 
other side. 

Well, forevermore! 

They took me on to the food store. 
I have not seen so much canned food in 
one place before. Every ounce of food 
used in this camp is brought from Amer- 
ica, with the exception of certain defi- 
nite English surplus such as vegetables 
and fruit. That is only obtained from 
official sources capable of judging what 
is surplus to England’s home needs; and 
for every ounce of such surplus an 





or colleges to determine first wheth, 

their institutions will accept the work 
done. And most of them will. One of 
the Institute’s early tasks was reaching 

agreement with schools and colleges on 
giving such credit for its own and uni. 
versity extension courses, and the pro. 
posal found ready acceptance. 

The Education Branch realizes that 
modern military service is in itself edy 
cational. Every man and woman in the 
services receives intensive basic train 
ing. Nearly half of them attend one o; 
more of the specialist schools operated 
by the Army and Navy. In addition 
there are spare-time educational oppo: 
dramatics, foreign-language 
training, educational films, lectures 
travelling exhibits. To some extent, in 
many cases to a considerable extent, 
these experiences constitute the equiva 
lent of some of the courses that would 
have been taken in school or college. 

To measure this progress, the Educa- 
tion Branch has created proficiency 
tests. They are intended to establish a 


tunities: 


standard. The grades will be entered on 
the man’s or woman’s record and will 
be furnished to any institution inter 
ested in determining the capabilities of 
a new or returning student. 

Important as the Institute is now, it 
will become even more so when the 
fighting is done, and millions of young 
Americans on every continent and every 
sea begin to think about returning to 
civilian life. Already many of them in 
their spare time are taking courses they 
would never have taken but for their 
military service. When the fighting 
ceases, even more of them will seek to 
bridge the transition period in this way 

Thus the Armed Forces Institute. In 
it Uncle Sam has found something new 
in war, something of value to peace. 


equal value of imported American 
canned food is exchanged. 

They are meticulously careful, these 
people, not to add to our difficulties or 
increase our shortages. Indeed, it is 
notable throughout England how they 
will not even share food in our houses. 
They come to the children’s parties, but 
they bring—they do not take. 

Only one thing will the Americans buy 
from us: bicycles! 

Their eyes gleam like a hungry man's 
when they see a bicycle. They are not 
allowed to own gas-driven vehicles—cars 
or motorcycles—so as not to infringe on 
our scanty rations. But bicycles... . 

The children have done a roaring trade 
selling their small bicycles, sometimes 
at $100 apiece. The prewar price was 
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Limey to Yank 


| have met you in a thousand places 

Seen your faces 

Lit with love and hate— 

All, all those wants 

Which make an exile ache for home. 

"Tomorrow," said Bill, “my Babe will be 
two. 

I'll see her when she's three, | guess.” 

| have laughed with you in a thousand 
places 

About yourselves 

Your races 

And the myriad things 

That make the States United. 

Algiers lay inert under a noon sun, tremu- 
lous. 

"| wish | was in Pittsburgh,” he said. 

| have sung with you in a thousand places 

Though crooning turns your vivid graces 

Into a travesty of what you are— 

Sing softly, America 

Sing softly. 

“Not all of us are jitterbugs. 
us like 


Some of 


about $25 new, or $5 secondhand, but 
bicycles are rarer than gold dust now 
that British factories have changed to 
producing rifles, and it is not only Amer- 
ican soldiers who cycle about, doubled 
up and dusty, with their knees in their 
teeth. Small bicycles or large, if you 
can buy one here now, you buy it! 

Before leaving the camp I went into 
the chapel. 

It had a quietness of its own; I do not 
why. The padre who welcomed 
me had burning eyes, but his voice was 
part of the quietness of the place. 

He gave me two envelopes. One was 
marked “Kit of Religious Materials for a 
Protestant Serviceman.” It contained a 
“spiritual almanac,” a book of prayer 
and hymns, a little book of quotations 
ranging from St. Paul and Abraham Lin- 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
some other pocket manuals. 

An identical envelope (except that it 
was marked “Kit of Religious Materials 
for a Catholic Serviceman”) contained 
a military missal, a book about confes- 
rosary, a delicate little white 
cross, and a St. Christopher medallion. 

I heard afterward that the chapel is 
never closed. Night or day a man ora 
girl can go there to kneel and tell God 
of difficulties or sins; sometimes men 
have got up in the frightening small 
hours of the morning darkness and gone 
weeping there, and found a candle 
burning and a padre who understood 

. and gone back, comforted. 

I had left the chapel, and was stand- 
ing outside thinking about it, when I 
realized that time marches on. I got 
out an ancestral gold watch. 

“Say, stranger, that’s a fine watch you 
have there!” said a voice. 

When shall I get over my shock at 
the American habit, more honest than 
our British reserve, of candidly prais- 


know 


coln to 


sion, a 
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Fishing, riding, science . . . and sym- 
phonies.” 

| have left you in a thousand places 

Hurt at times, 

But glowing mostly 

That in you are traces 

Of the men who gave us Drake and 

You Paul Jones. 

"You must come to England,” 1! said. 

“Nobody will bum choongum, chocolate 

Or demand your shoes be shined Melican 
Polish.” 

"I want to go to England,” he said wist- 
fully. 

Sing softlv, America. 

Tread softly, America. 

When times are tranquil 

Then we, we British, shall 

Know that roused, 

You will fight anew sanquinary Salernos 

And win burning banners 

To rest in quiet churches 

And in British hearts. 


—Pvt. John Atack, R.A.S.C., in 
the Stars and Stripes, Algiers Daily. 


ing what they like, asking the price of 
it, picking it up to appraise it better! 
I see I must hurry up that visit of mine 
to America, not only to test my vision 
on the American girls, but to have my 
mind broadened. 

I went back to the commandant’s of- 
fice to say good-by. I went with a sigh 
of regret; I was like a child holding my 
eyes tight shut after I had waked, to 
continue yet a little while this fascinat- 
ing dream of an American town in Eng- 
land’s heart. 

The commandant’s office was as small 
and hard as a monk’s cell. The com- 
mandant is up at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing every day, this remarkable man who 
was over here in the last war, also; he 
has his shower, shaves, and then gets 
right down to a few hours’ work before 
breakfast. 

The typical English officer likes you 
to think he is luxurious and idle. He 
will gossip with you about sport, about 
the theater—about anything but “shop.” 
The war, the camp, the men—these sub- 
jects are banned. He can work; some- 
where, some time, out of sight and in 
secret, he works like a slave, and he 
works miracles. But, exchanging: mem- 
ories of huntin’ and shootin’, he would 
hate you to think it. 

I went back to my children. They 
almost devoured me; they would have 
steamrolled me to get the last drop of 
news out of me. I told them what I 
could remember of these fascinating 
Americans and their hospital, and they 
listened courteously but with obvious 
impatience. 

“I’m afraid you can’t ever tell us what 
you do,” said Mary Rose, with all the 
gravity of her seven years. “You had 
better write it, and then you will get it 
all down, and we can read it.” 

I have obeyed. 
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Many Reasons Why 
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—aore considered the best 
floor coverings obtainable. 
Hand-knotted, they're more 
durable, and with such ex- 
quisite colors and patterns 
they lend themselves beau- 
tifully to any decorative 
scheme. Ours is the largest 
stock in the world. Rugs 
on approval to Rotarians 
ond friends. 
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SECRETARIES ORDER NOW! 


Active and Past Officer, 
100 per cent Attendance and 
Membership, plain and diamond set. 


Rotary Buttons and 
Other Jewelry 





Diamonds Shown 





Additional 
R-208-D R-108-D 
.50 each 10 Kt. Green gold 3.00 each 
3.50 each 14 Kt. Green or white 4.00 each 
.00 each 18 Kt. White gold 5.50 each 


20% Excise Tax Additional 


Accepted and used regularly by Rotarians and 
Clubs everywhere. Available through Club 
Jewelers or Secretary. 


Write for catalogue to 
GORDON 8B. MILLER & CO. 


Rota Manufacturers since 1914 
809 Wainut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohice 
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\ 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and ghost-writ- 
ing of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
Shert Stories and var'ous types of Book-length manu- 
scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all material 
ordered. No disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and speeches also furnished. Free circulars. 


CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave, Dept. R New York City 








Put new life into old copies of 
THE ROTARIAN by ordering the 
annual index. It’s a convenient refer- 
ence to articles on economic, social, 
international and Rotary subjects. 
Sent free on request to THe Roragian, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 
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NOT MERELY, “What can you do?” 
but, “How many things can you do, and 
which can you do best?” are questions 
a youngster answer today in 
choosing a vocation. Here is a tale of 
two Rotarians whose hobbies aim to 
help youth to make the best possible 
answers. 


must 


MM axy PEOPLE live in a curious 
dream world—the young amid _ the 
promises of the future, the old among 
the slighted opportunities of the past. 
Asked how they got that way, many of 
the latter would reply 
that it was quite by 
chance. They needed 
a job and they simply 
pushed themselves 
into the first opening 
that was offered. 
There are many 
square pegs. 
ROTARIAN LESLIE 
MARTIN, of Falconer, 
New York, would 
probably agree with all this. His own life, 
he says, has been little more than a series 
of “accidents” which, by sheer good for- 
tune, landed him in an occupational niche 
that is just right. He will hasten to as- 
sure you, however, that chance need 
play no part today in the choice of a vo- 
cation. And hundreds of folks he has 
helped to happy vocational adjustments 
will vigorously nod their concurrence. 
It all began back in 1939 soon after 
the founding of the Rotary Club of 
Falconer. Members had become inter- 
ested in a vocational-counselling clinic 
conducted each year by the _ local 
branch of the Y.M.C.A. for youth of 
the county. ROTARIAN MARTIN suggested 
that the clinic might be followed up by 
counsel of a more personal character, 
and his Club appointed him to see what 
could be done. His careful investiga- 
tion determined which of the many sci- 














tiching Post 


entific tests and measurements were 
most adaptable to use by laymen. Then. 
with forms supplied by Leland Stan. 
ford University and other research jn. 
stitutions, he made his first vocational. 
aptitude test and suggested to his 
“client” a course of action. The result 
was so gratifying that in no time at al] 
the vocationally maladjusted were flock. 
ing to him—and a unique service hobby 
had been born. 

In time, two fellow Rotarians adopted 
the same hobby and, with Rorarian 
MARTIN aS Chairman, the three now 
comprise the Occupa- 
tional Guidance Com- 
mittee of the Falconer 
Rotary Club. They 
conduct regular coun 
selling periods each 
week at the local high 
school as a Rotar 
service project. Using 
Kuder Preference Rec- 
ords, adjustment in- 
ventories, and voca- 
tional-interest studies, the Committee 
determines the educational course that 
offers a youngster the greatest oppor- 
tunity for success and happiness. More 
than 200 of these individual case studies 
were made among high-school students 
last year. And oldsters, too, are taking 
advantage of the Committee’s expert ad- 
vice in increasing numbers. Interviews 
arranged for them with employers have 
resulted in change of occupation which 
has brought new zest for living. 

Enthusiasm for this new service 
hobby has spread beyond the Falconer 
Club’s domain. Rotarians of near-by 
Jamestown are already hard at work on 
vocational-counselling projects outlined 
for them by Rotarian MarrTIn. Rotary 
International has considered the proj- 
ect worthy of detailed treatment in two 
of its Youth Service bulletins (Nos. 654 
and 654-A). 








“IT’S ALL so simple now,” a once-confused high-school graduate tells Rotarian L. Martin after 
his barrage of tests proved that her best chance for success was in the teaching profession. 
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“Tt’s a tailored-to-order hobby for Ro- 
rians,” says ROTARIAN MARTIN. “Ever- 
anging human problems grip one’s 
mpathies, and the satisfaction of see- 
g happy solutions materialize makes 
business pretty fascinating. 
ly those who love folks—old, young, 
| all ages in between—should under- 
e it,” he warns—and then thought- 
lly adds, “but that’s a pretty fair de- 
ription of Rotarians, isn’t it?” 
> * * 


whole 


It’s a far cry from a boy’s jackknife 
1 modern workshop filled with metal 
hes, power saws, and drill presses. 
it the idea back of the elaborately 
lipped shop owned by RotTaRIaAn AL- 
B. Hupp, of Fairport, New York, 
ame into being when as a boy he sliced 
with a pocket knife. Right 
en and there, he explains as he ex- 
bits the boyhood scar, a lifelong hobby 
as born 
Prior to his retirement from active 
ROTARIAN Hupp spent 
ten years of his life in Fairport as a 
yharmacist and 16 years as owner-man- 


5; finger 


business in 1936, 


ger of Hupp Motors. But the eight 
ears of his “retirement” have been 
among the busiest of his life. He gives 


most of his time now to indulging his 
yen for making things and, in addition, 
pends many hours encouraging every 
youngster and adult with a similar bent 

n town. His thesis is that one’s happi- 
ness depends in part on how many 
things one can do for oneself. His work- 
shop, a 14- by 35-foot room in the base- 
ment of his home, has become a “House 
f Friendship” for the boys and girls of 
the local Scout organizations and for 

any of their parents as well. 

Here they learn to operate power- 

riven machinery and to use the intri- 

ite tools in repairing bicycles and 
kates or in making the gadgets that 
every normal youngster dreams up. 
Archery hobbyists among them may 
create their own equipment in the shop, 
then step outside to test their skill on 
the Hupp archery range. Mrs. Hupp, an 
experienced archer, often serves as their 
instructor. 

The youngsters receive expert advice 
and an unforgettable demonstration of 
the extent to which a tinkering hobby 
can serve one’s happiness and comfort. 
They’ve seen much of the equipment 
they use come into being right there in 
the shop—a power hack saw, a wood 
lathe, and special tools for making arch- 
ery equipment. Rotarian Hupp’s spe- 
cialty is gasoline motors and from his 
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“MAKE IT yourself” is the 
motto youths learn in Rotarian 
A. B. Hupp’s workshop. He 
sets the pace by building 
things like this motor bike 
he uses for his vacation trips. 


shop -came the power-driven machines 
with which he mows and rolls his lawn, 
the tractor with which he plows his 
Victory Garden, and a motor bike on 
which he travels hundreds of miles dur- 
ing the Summer months—or did when 
gasoline was plentiful. 

All Fairport shares the benefits of the 
hobby workshop. Last Christmas, for 
example, RoTariAN Hupp doubled as 
Santa Claus. With the help of 45 Girl 
Scouts, hundreds of used toys were ren- 
ovated in his shop. The finished prod- 
ucts, which would have brought top 
prices in any toy went to the 
needy children of the community. 

Often parents as well as children 
bring their projects to the workshop. 
Out of curiosity, RoTARIAN Hupp keeps 
a record of the calls he answers for va- 
rious repairs on household gadgets, auto 
parts, and tools. There were 135 of 
them last year. He accepts no payment 
for such work and will accept no job 
that would normally go to a workman 
who makes his living at such tasks. 

ROTARIAN Hupp speaks of all his work- 
shop friends as though they comprised 
one big family. He words his House of 
Friendship creed in one succinct sen- 
tence: “We think it is only those things 
in life which can be shared that bring 
true pleasure.” 


store, 


What's Your Hobby? 


You may be surprised to know how many 
people are interested. Just drop a note 
to THe HospByHorse Groom, telling him about 
it, and before long your name will appear 
below. The only requisite: that you be a 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 
ily. The only request: that you answer 
correspondence which may come your way. 

Postmarks: Everett Kick (son of Rotari- 
an—collects postmarks, with stamps and 
town cancellation; will exchange), 3802 Hoyt 
Ave., Everett, Wash., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Barbara Wentworth (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps of all 


kinds; wishes correspondence with others 
similarly interested), 6 Franklin St., Belfast, 
Me., U.S.A 

Glass Dolls; Buttons: Mrs. W. C. Cros- 


land (wife of Rotarian—collects glass dolls 
and old buttons; wishes correspondence with 
others similarly interested), 514 Virginia St., 
Antigo, Wis., U.S.A. 

Stamps; Pen Pais: Nancy Heath (15-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps; 
interested in corresponding with young 
people), 435 S. Lake St., Phillips, Wis., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Bobby David (niece of Rotarian 
—wishes pen pals between ages 15 and 20), 
Box 48, George West, Tex., U.S.A. 

Flint Arrowheads and Teols: Peter E. 
Soudah (collects flint arrowheads and tools; 
wishes correspondence with others similarly 
interested), Fowler, Ind., U.S.A 

Match Covers; Pencils: Maicolm K. Mc- 
Kinnon (9-year-old son of Rotarian—collects 
match covers and pencils; also baggage 
stickers; will trade), Box 760, The Pas, Man., 
Canada. 

—THE HopssyHorse Groom 
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Leading Jewelers feature this line. 


ROTARY JEWELRY 


Five distinctive designs 
PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 


with or without diamonds 





















If your jeweler is unable to supply you, write 


WEFFERLING, 
BERRY & CO. 


Makers of 
fine Emblematic 


8 ROSE ST., NEWARK 8, N. J. 


Jewelry 


The real thing for 
Stamps, etc. No paste n 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. id at photo supply and slbum 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and {ree sampiea 

ENGEL 











A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


@ If vou want to keep old copies of THE RO- 
TARIAN conveniently available for reference pur 
poses, try a Multiple Binder. It is easy to 
operate, strong and durable, and priced at only 
2.00 in the United States; $2.50 in other coun 
tries 

ROTARIAN Multiple 


@ Order by name—THE 


Binder—-from 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker, Chicago, tl., U. 8. A. 





Rv ayn sald coated FLINTS 


ond d LIGHTER FLUID 














STAMP COLLECTORS— 


I'm not in the business, but I would 
like to exchange stamps and covers 
with my fellow collectors on a friend- 
ship basis. I collect “everything.” 


FRANK STAGER 
201 Lawrence Bidg. Sterling, Mlinois 
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Who Is the Man 
Who Taught | 
You Most? 


As YOU look back upon your life. 
you can now single out influences 
which made you what you are. 
Many of those influences were men. 

But which of them—what man 
—taught you the most? Was he 
your first boss, your dad, your big 
brother, your high-school coach, 
your Scoutmaster, your Uncle Ted, 
or the friendly storekeeper on the 
corner? 

Think it over, Rotarians, and 
then write a little story about him, 
telling in your own way just how 
he helped you. 

Send it to your magazine’s Man- | 
Who-Taught-Me-Most Contest, so 
that it reaches the Contest Editor 
on or before September 1. If your 
entry is adjudged the best, you will 
receive $100. Second prize is $75; 
third prize, $50. 

Read the rules, gentlemen—and 


then sail into it! Time’s a wastin’! 





The Rules 


1. Contest is open to all Rotarians, 
and to them only. 

2. Subject: “The Man Who Taught 
Me Most.” 

3. Manuscript: No limit on num- 
ber of words. Use any kind of paper 
—but write on one side only. 'ype- 
write, use longhand, print—any way 
to get the words down legibly. ... 
Place your name, classification, and 
Rotary Club name on first sheet of 
manuscript. 

4. Deadline: Sept. 1, 1944 (date 
entries due Contest Ed.). 

5. Mailing: Address entries to Con- 
test Editor, Tue Rotarian Magazine, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl., 
U.S.A. Include return postage. 

6. Winning entries will become 
property of Tue Rorarian, which 
wiil hold full rights. 











The Rotarian Magazine 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A. 























“IT SEEMS strange that this leak started 
right after you bought Junior that boat!” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRiAnN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Mrs. 
Willis Johnsen, whose husband is a 
West Point, Georgia, Rotarian, says the 
following is a true—and favorite—story. 


A sad-faced colored man shuffled up 
before his Selective. Service board to 
plead a deferment. 

“T jes natchelly can’t go over yonder 
to fight them Nazis,” he protested. 

“Why can’t you?” countered a mem- 
ber of the board. “You look strong 
enough.” 

“Oh, I’se strong enough. But ef I goes 
away to fight, they won’t be nobody to 
look after my wife.” 

Another colored man detached himself 
from the group awaiting examination, 
advanced eagerly, and inquired: 

“What sort of a lookin’ lady is yo’ 
wife?” 


Motto 
My 15-10-4-7-1 dotes. My 3-12-14-16 is 
a menace to navigation. My 6-8-11-2 isa 
place of hiding. My 13-5-9 is kin. My 
whole is a motto of 16 letters known to 
every Rotarian. 


Hidden Business 
In the following jingle is hidden the 


name of a business: 
Macie’s beau was a lad named Bing, 
She was his queen and he her king. 
He made her smile and he made her sing 
When he bought for Macie a diamond 
ring. 
This jingle was contributed by Rotarian 
J. Harry Staples, of Lexington, Kentucky. 


In this puzzle, each word defined is 
beheaded to form the next. 1. To drink 
in a jovial manner. 2. To stir. 3. To 
agitate. 4. A river of England. 5. To 
utilize. 6. Two-thirds of a word mean 
ing a body of water. 7. Not in Rotary. 

See page 63 for answers to the three 
puzzles above. 


Antidote to Courage 
When things go wrong, 
Just pout. 

Can't tell how they’re 
Coming out. 

Whether you will win— 
Can't tell; 

And if you don’t— 
That’s hell. 


Why try at all? 
Youw’re licked. 
For life’s failure 
Yow’re picked. 
Why don’t you quit? 
You’re through. 
Lie down and die— 
That'll do. 
—RotTaRIANn G. E. Foss 


Lales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Educational Reaction 

First Student: “What kinda guy is 
your roommate?” 

Second ditto: “Well, last night he 
barked his shins on a chair, and said, 
‘Oh, the perversity of the inanimate ob- 
jects!’”—The Log, HYANNIS, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Who Goes There? 

An officer approached the young man 
in the neatly fitting uniform and asked: 
“What’s the eighth general order?” 

“I don’t know,” the fellow admitted. 

“Have you ever been on guard duty?” 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you know enough to say ‘sir,” 
either? What outfit are you in?” 

“Me? I’m the Coca-Cola man.”—Light- 
ning Conductor, MERCER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


They Did It 

The manager of a large business house 
bought a number of those “Do It Now” 
signs and hung them up all over the 
place. He took them down within a few 
days, however, because the cashier 
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with $20,000, the accountant 

onl with the stenographer, three 

rks asked for a raise in salary, and 

e office boy joined the Navy.—Ken- 
e Rotarian (NEW YORK). 


ed out 


Expert 
First stenographer: “We have an ef- 
ney expert in our office now.” 
ond stenographer: “What does he 


if women 
"—T he 


First stenographer: “Well, 
t, men would call it nagging. 
na Islander. 


Something Exciting 


Pop, why can’t we be an average 
nary family?” 

‘That’s just what we are, son. What 
you mean?” 

No, an ordinary family on the radio 


trapped down a mine, catches ten 
nterfeiters, sinks a U-boat, puts out 
re in an orphanage, and balks a train 
The only excitement we have 
is when you run into the 
the dark.”—The Signal, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ypery. 
ind here 
iesline in 

PITTSBURGH, 


Line, Please 
\ preacher dialed long distance in or- 
to call a clergyman friend of his 
1 distant town. 
“Do you wish to place a station-to-sta- 
asked the operator. 
“No,” came the answer, “parson-to- 
son, please.”—The Rotary Club, WAL- 
N, NEw YORK 


119" 
Call 


So-o-o Big! 

You can’t tell. Maybe a fish goes 
ye and lies about the size of the bait 
e stole-—Weekly Rotary Bulletin, Sr. 
\LBANS, VERMONT. 

Ease 
Drill sergeant to rookie: “Wipe that 
pinion off your face.’—Round and 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


ictory Garden Note 

called a spade a spade 
his foot with one the other 
, PLYMOUTH, NEw HAmp- 


“He always 

intil he hit 
ght.”—Spoke 
HIRE 





Spring Fever 

Tired of doing the same old thing? 
Maybe it's Spring fever! To cure it, 
do something different—such as provid- 
ing a line to complete the limerick be- 
low. If yours is one of the three best 
submitted, you'll receive $2. Address 
entries to The Fixer, in care of The 
Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. All contri- 
butions are due August |.—Gears Eds. 











Peesefu Days 
A man of much hope was Bill Breeze 
As he planted his beans and his peeze. 

He worked like the dickens— 

But forgot about chickens, 

Rhyme-word suggestions? Well, there 
are, among others, cheese, ease, freeze, 
lees, please, these, wheeze. 

Dues Blues 

As readers of these pages in the 
March Rotarian will recall, the nondues- 
paying attitude of a certain Mr. Ream 
was detailed by way of an unfinished 
limerick. The suggestion was made 
that limerick lovers “finish off” Mr. 
Ream with a last line. The verse: 
There was a fine fellow named Ream, 
He had what it takes, it would seam, 

But on time with his dues? 

Say, there’s where we'd lose! 

To displace that row of “leaders,” 
many “expressions of opinion” were 
submitted—and from them three were 
chosen to receive $2 awards. Here they 
are: 

We can’t seam to keep Ream “on the 
beam.” 
(Mrs. Henry T. Mcintosh, wife of 
an Albany, Georgia, Rotarian.) 
We'd collect, but it took lots of steam. 
(Alfred F. Parker, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Portland, Oregon.) 
His lagging kept dragging the team. 
(Mrs. J. E. Guillebeau, wife of a 
Barnesville, Georgia, Rotarian.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
Morto: Service above Self. 
HippEN BusiIness: Pharmacy (for Macie). 
HALF SQUARE: 1. Carouse. 2. Arouse. 3. 
Rouse. 4. Ouse. 5. Use. 6. Se. 7. E. 





“PLEASURE driving? 
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But that’s my wife’s mother and brother in the back seat.” 





HIS 
TIRE 

IS 
i}fFLar 


“with An “AIR THIEF” 


yet In solid—win good will for your busi- 
ness by giving this really useful gift now! 
“Air - Thief’ saves changing flats (except 
blowouts) when in a hurry or far from a re 
pair shop SAVES TIME, TIRES AND 
CLOTHING! Just attach one end to flat tire, 
other end to spare or any inflated tire. and 
be on your way in two minutes! 

THE IDEAL GIFT for 
customers, right now 
conventions, for 
tional advertising 








remembering 
birthdays, 
prizes 


your 
Christmas, 
premiums, institu 


Individually 
cases with 
tising or 


packed in boxes or in leather 
or without gold stamped adver 
individual’s names 


GET ONE for yourself — ae in 
ao leather case postpaid for 
50. 


Write for quantity prices! 


ELVIN, INC. 
217 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











Timetables, fares ond routes of the 
airlines in the U. 8., and Canada 
and to Mexico and South America. 
Indispensable for traffic and sales 
managers. Published monthly since 
1929, Special Trial — 


4 MONTHS $ 




















Official Guide Of on, nies . 
Se. Dearborn 5, tine 


GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE FOR SALE 


in Beautiful Muskoka on Lake Rosseau, 

200 acres, three cottages; main house, 

32 by 80 ft., all city conveniences, 18 bed- 

rooms; 17 buildings, private dock, 1200 ft 

lake front; sand beach, trout pond, 2 creeks. 
For Particulars write P.O. Box 6 


ROSSEAU. MUSKOKA, ONTARIO 


BRAZIL- 
Outstanding group of 


Consulting engineers desires connections 
with American industrialists planning 
to extend business in Brazil after war. 





Trans-American Development Corp. 
64 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 











NEW! IDEAL NAVY GIFT! 


A real beau and one that your hov 
will be oud to wear. Authentic de 
sign and accurately finished. 
No. 3121—In 10K Solid Gold, 
only $16.50 In Sterling Sil- 
ver 87.50. Prices i. 
Federal Tax and posta Free 
Circular of Navy Sweiry 
also for U.S8.C.G.. Army and 
Marines. 

Deaters! Write for full m 
termation and discounts. 


HERFF - JONES - CHICAGO. 
Dept. T-8, 32 W. Rand 






Mtg. wate 


Inc. 
st. 
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_ TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


|, PULVEX 
FLEA POWDE 
. Killa Fleas 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 
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Four porticular to encourage and foster 


1) The development of acquaint 


The To encourage and tosier ihe ceo o! serv 


ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


© os an and community life. 





Objects opportunity for service 
OF 


ness of all yseful occupotions, 




















Last Page 


JUST AS THE PRESSES 
are rolling out the last copies of 
this issue, the 35th annual Con- 
vention of Rotary Internationa! 
will convene at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. It will be 
like no reunion ever held by Ro- 
tary, both in size and in program. 
Whereas 10,000 Rotarians and 
members of their families might 
have come, the attendance has 
been rigidly curtailed. Only 400 
rooms were reserved. The pro- 
gram has been arranged to run 
concurrently with the Interna- 
tional Assembly, that essential 
training school for Incoming Dis- 
trict Governors. 


REASONS FOR THE SHIFT 
from a lafge to an “austerity’’ Con- 
vention are sound. They are re- 
flected in a recent letter to Presi- 
dent Charles L. Wheeler from H. 
F. McCarthy, Director of the Di- 
vision of Traffic Movement of the 
United States Office of Defense 
Transportation. It says in part: 

Please accept for Rotary Interna- 
tional my hearty congratulations and 
sincere appreciation in behalf of the 
Office of Defense Transportation for 
your patriotic contribution toward al- 
leviating the wartime transportation 
job of the carriers. 

So far as we in ODT are concerned, 
Rotary’s action is a heartening stimu- 
lus to us to continue our campaign for 
voluntary conservation of travel and 
to continue to oppose the pressure on 
us for enforced Governmental control 
or rationing of travel. 


THOUSANDS WILL MISS 
sorely that annual refreshment of 
mind and spirit they have received 
at Rotary’s previous annual meet- 
ings. But to forego the privilege 
of Convention fellowship and the 
inspiration of its program is a 
slight sacrifice. Comparatively. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, 
the organization, will continue to 
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2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu service 










pation as un opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


4) The advancement of internationa 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through o world fellowship of business 

















omrmenkt 


go forward. The men who will be 
responsible for its administration 
in the next 12 months will meet 
to counsel with those who have 
faced problems similar to those 
that lie ahead. Rotary’s 35th Con- 
vention may be small, but it will 
be vital. The dynamics of Ro- 
tary’s leadership will be perpetu- 





A General Speaks 


The satisfaction | have in any suc- 
cesses that attend us, even in the 
alleviation of misfortunes, is always 
allayed by a fear that it will lull us into 
security. Supineness and a disposition 
to flatter ourselves seem to make parts 
of our national character. When we 
receive a check, and are not quite 
undone, we are apt to fancy that we 
have gained a victory; and when we 
do gain any little advantage, we 
imagine it decisive and expect the 
war immediately at an end. The his- 
tory of the war is a history of false 
hopes and temporary expedients. 


—George Washington, in a letter to a 
friend during the Revolutionary War 











ated. The torch will be passed to 
capable hands. 


DISCUSSIONS IN CHICAGO 
will be backgrounded by a knowl- 


edge that there are today more 
Rotarians in the world than ever 
before. The last figure we have is 
223,400, who are members of 5,182 
Clubs. Of these, 2,893 Rotarians 
and 130 Clubs were added to the 
rolls since July 1, 1943. 


BUT COUNTING NOSES, 
though it is a common way of 
measuring strength of a move- 
ment, doesn’t truly picture its 
qualitative aspect. For that, look 
to your own Club and the Clubs 
you have visited. The Rotary Re- 
porter department of this maga- 
zine each month briefly reports 
what a cross section of Rotary is 
doing. The more extended ac- 
counts in this issue of what is go- 


Printed in U.8.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 





ing on in New Zealand; Orange, 
Virginia; Ridgefield, Connecticut: 
Hollandale, Mississippi; and Pulas- 
ki, Tennessee, are significant 
straws in a busy wind. 


T. H. (“TOM”) ROSE, 
Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, recently visited Rotary Clubs 
from Folkestone to Dover, the 
fateful “Southeast Coast” of 
Britain. His mission was to de- 
liver greetings from Rotarians 
elsewhere on the island. But, 
writes Tom: 

If I started off to give what encour- 
agement and inspiration I could, | 
found that I was the recipient, not the 
giver. 

There are conditions in these towns 
met with in few other places in the 
country. As elsewhere, premises have 
been demolished and businesses have 
been ruined, but here evacuation has 
been on a large scale and the future of 
business and professional people is 
bound to cause them anxieties addi- 
tional to those found in other parts of 
blitzed England. The outlook for men 
with family responsibilities is bound to 
be dark, but at all places I heard of the 
encouragement, help, and solace which 
the continued membership of their Ro- 
tary Clubs brings to them. The liveli- 
ness of that membership was proved 
at each place by the way I was cross- 
examined about Rotary’s present and 
future policies and by the good humor 
and cheer in the Club meetings. .. . 

I returned home with the feeling that 
I had witnessed an exhibition of 
plucky “sticking it,” a refusal to be 
downcast whatever the immediate dif- 
ficulties. And I received a strengthen- 
ing of my faith in the value of Rotary 
fellowship which made the discomforts 
of my journey seem well worth while. 


REMEMBER THE ARTICLE 
last January which told how Ro- 


tarians of Calcutta were helping 
feed starving Indians? A waiting 
woman in a Denver doctor’s office 
saw it, thought the cause a good 
one, and sent $50 to the Rotary 
Foundation to help it along. If 
that doctor eventually sent that 
copy of THE RoTaRIAN on to a mil- 
itary camp, we’d say that parcel 
of paper did its full measure of 
service. 


JUST A REMINDER: 
This year, Father’s Day will come 
on June 18. Now is not too early 
to start that letter to fathers you 
know who may be overseas! 
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Initiative—The Foundation of Democracy 


When young “Red” 
Smith, eighth grader 
at Central School, 
sits with wrinkled 
brow, planning 
tricky plays for his 
football team, he is 
exercising his constitutional right to the 
“pursuit of happiness.’’ His happiness, in 
this particular instance, is trying to beat the 
daylights out of rival teams. And that is the 
basis of our whole democratic competitive 
system. It’s the reason that mo record, in 
any branch of our economic life, is safe in 
this country. No industrial record. No 
scientific record. No engineering record. 





No farm production record. No war record. 


Our kind of democracy gives us the 
privilege of initiative. Io America we are 
free to go ahead and do things —free to 
compete for leadership in any walk of life. 

We are taught to believe that nothing is 
so good that it can’t be done or made 
better. And that same initiative—that 
competitive spirit of free men—that ever- 


lasting urge to make the best betier, bred 
in the hearts of millions of Americans, 
has made the U. S. the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth, in peace and in WAR. 
The youth of America learns initiative 
early on our fields of sports. Out there, 
where “‘the best man wins,” they develop 
the will-to-win, the never-say-die spirit, 
that makes them fight till the last man is 
out—till the final gun of the last quarter 
the last bell of the last round—the last 
shot of the last long set—the last stride 


of the last lap. 
ae 


aw * 


Our competitive 
Sw sports burn this 
LARS | initiative into our 
: yf ay boys. While they 
ABS develop fine, strong 
— bodies, and agilities 
and skills in the use 
of those bodies, they also develop priceless 
qualities of self-confidence and determina- 
tion—and a deep-seated love for the ways 
of American democracy. 


It is this love of independence—this 


freedom to compete on even terms for any 
prize worthwhile, developed in our youth 
by our competitive sports, that is the 
greatest safeguard 
of our democratic 
ways, in this age of 
sinister change. 

Carried intoman- 
hood it will give us 
a mighty bulwark 
against any inva 
sion of the sacred tenets of the American 
way of life— whether from without or 
from within. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


A A Rey : Wilson Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Chicago Plant 

















# There is always a : 
better way to do 
any given job! 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CANADA I t * Montrea 
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